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Do You Wear Suspenders— yn :: 2 
Light Your Home With a | 
Coal Oil Lamp—Or Ride 

In a Hansom Cab? : 


NO YOU DON’T 


Then, Why Do You Plate With 
Thirty-Y ear-Old Plating Methods? 


The Richards Rotary Plater Will Plate 
Your Work THREE TIMES FASTER 
Than You Are Now Doing. Get the 
Dope. Write for Bulletin 104. 
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THE BUFFS LAST BUT THE BUFFING DOESN’T 
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OUR WHITE FINISH, EMERY CAKE, BUFFS, POLISHING WHEELS 
ARE ALL GOOD. TRY A TRIAL ORDER AND TRY NO MORE 


LASALCO, Inc., 2828-38 LaSalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Electro-Platers’ Convention in Toledo 


\dvance Information and Plans of the Fifteenth Annual Convention in Toledo. Ohio, 
June 29-July 1, 1927 


Written for The Metal Industry By F. J. HUNTLEY 





edo, Ohio, is preening itself these 
ys in preparation for the annual con- 
of the American Electro-Plat- 
Society which opens on June 29 
| continues until July 2. The head- 
of the convention wil Ibe at 

| Secor. 


1:00 p.m. Sight-seeing trip through 
the city and around’ the 
historic Maumee Valley. 

7:30 p.m. Banquet. Installation of 
officers; awarding of 
prizes for papers; enter- 
tainment and dancing. 


ATU, 


LLL AL 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Lesides the above, arrangements have 
been made for entertainment of the la 
dies. This will include luncheons, a 
bridge party, a shopping tour and a 
theatre party, with other pleasures add 


ed. 





TETRA, 


Wednesday, June 29. 
OO a.m. Registration and renew- 
ing of acquaintances. 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of executive 
board. 
a.m. Meeting of credentials 
committee. 
}a.m. Trip to plants. 
O p.m. Convention called to or- 


PAPERS TO BE READ 
Wednesday, June 29, 8:00 p. m. 


NickeL ANnopes. George B. Hoga- 











der, by chairman, Henry HOTEL SECOR, HEADQUARTERS boom, Hanson and Van Winkle Com- 
Schuldt, Toledo. pany 
ss by Lester Cope, secretary of the Toledo THe CHrRoMIUM SITUATION FROM A_ PRACTICAL 
STANDPOINT. E. G. Lovering. 
nse by past-president E. J. Musick. INDUSTRIAL CLEANERS. PP. J. Benoliel, International 
sses by Charles H. Proctor and F. C. Mesle. Chemical Company. 
ling of minutes; reports of officers; appointment Lacover. Dr. R. Reeves, Waukegan Chemical Co. 


ttees by Supreme President; reading of resolu- Thursday, June 30, 8:30 a. m. 
ELecTRICAL ENERGY IN THE PLATING Room. Floyd 


5:0 m. Educational session. T. Taylor, A. P. Munning Company. 
Thursday, June 30. Curomium Pratinc. C. Van Deran, Westinghouse 
SiS m. Educational session. Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
m. Trip to DeVilbiss Manufacturing Com- OxipizING AND EtcHING oF Mertats. Frank Loeb, 
pany. New York. 
‘ m. Educational session. SomE Opp CoLorRING ON MeErTALs. 1 \. Gardner, 
Friday, July 1. New York. 
. m. Boat trip. to Put-In-Bay. Sessions on Thursday, June 30, 8:00 p. m. 
boat at 9:30. Dinner on the Island, RECENT ADVANCES IN THE COMMERCIAL ELECTRO- 
with water sports afterward ; ball game. PLATING OF CHROMIUM. Charles H. Proctor, Roessler 
m. Return to Toledo; buffet supper on the and Hasslacher Chemical Company. 
boat. CLEANERS AND CLEANING. John A. Carter, Oaktite 
Saturday July 2. Products, Inc. 
m. Business session; reports of committees ; A Sum™MaryY OF RESEARCH ON ELECTRO-DEPOSITION 
election of officers; selection of con- aT THE BuREAU OF STANDARDS. Dr. William Blum, Bu- 





vention city for 1928. reau of Standards. 





















228 THE METAL 


\ ProGRESsS REPORT ON THE INVESTIGATION ON Spot 
TING Out. W.R. Barrows, Bureau of Standards. 

MetuHops OF CHROMIUM PLaTING. H. E. Haring, 
Bureau of Standards. 

APPLICATION OF CHROMIUM PLATING. Dr. William 


Blum, Bureau of Standards 
Friday, July 1, 9:30 a. m. 

RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT AND STANDARDIZATION 
FINISHING AND Metuops. C. Van Deran, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

CHROMIUM PLATING. J Preston, Hartford, Conn. 


PROCESSES 
IK. 


Officers of the American 
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Madison. Single, without bath, $1.50 
$2.00 and up. nal 
Navarre. Single, $1.25 and up; with bath : luty 
up; double, $2.00 and up; with bath, $3.00 a E 
Boody House. Single without bath, $1. My 
with bath, $2.00 and up; double, without bath 5 H 
up; with bath, $3.50 and up. : 
Antler. Single, $1.50; double, $2.50. B 
Monticello. Room, without bath, $1.50 a 
bath, $2.50 and up. 
Michigan. Room, $1.50 and up. All wit 
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Ist 


F. C. MESLE, 


President. Vice 


STEUERNAGEL, 








JOHN H. FI 
President. 2nd Vice Pr 




















































sons, $5.00 to $7.00; all with bath. 

Waldorf. Single room without bath, $1.50 to $2.00; 
with bath, $2.00 and up; double without bath, $3.00 and 
up; with bath, $4.50 to $7.00. 

Fort Meigs. Single, $2.50 and up; double, $4.00 and 

All with bath. 


up 
Lorraine. Single, $2.50 and up; double $3.50 and up. 














GEORGE GEHLING F. J IANLON, 
Secretary-Tre Editor, The Month'y Revie 
HOTELS Park Lane. Single, $3.50: double, $5.4 
The following are the leading hotels, and their rates: bath. 
. ™ - » iN z 7 
Secor. Single room without bath, $2.50; with bath Toledo. Room, $1.50 and up. 
$3.00 $5.00: double thout b: $4.00: with bath 
po to >>. ~ double wi hot ath, } : al MANAGERS OF THE CONVENTI 
$3.00 to $7.00 
Commodore Perry. Single, $3.50 to $6.00; two per The convention will, of course, be pre 


kK. C. Mesle, Supreme President. The oth 
Robert Steuernagel, Ist Vice-President ; J: 
2nd Vice-President ; George Gehling, Secret 
IX. J. Musick, Past President; F. J. Hanl 
The Monthly Review. 

The committees in charge of the various 
course, have their arrangements already cot 
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and members, who are listed below, will be on 
; ughout the convention at the Hotel Secor. 
Educational and Publicity—John Stein, H. L. 
\fy nd James Lee. 
Hotels.—James Nagle, Edward T. St. Arnaud, Wal- 
cer, Nicholas Keifer and William Whitaker. 
Banguet.—W. W. Weiker, James Nagle, N. Feifer, 
tr. St. Arnaud and Thomas De Christopher. 
Reception.—Frank Pierce, Louis Bogner, D. P. 
enry Wandke, Charles Snyder, Walter Wolin- 
es Lee, Joseph Fagan, John Hilfinger and 
Schuller. 


EXHIBITORS AT THE CONVENTION 


1 Chat Fk. L’Hommedieu & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Company, Newark, N. ] 
Yerger Manufacturing Company, Fremont, ©. 
Fred Bs. Stevens, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Egy Lacquer Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Maas & Maldstein Company, New York. 
OQakite Products, Inc., New York. 
International Chemical Company, Phila., Pa. 
Belke Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 
The |. Bb. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Matchless Metal Polish Company, Chicago, II] 
\pothecaries Hall Company, Waterbury, Conn 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE CITY OF TOLEDO 

it should be remembered, is contending in the 

world with Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. It 
is 1 | for its varied industries, which give it a com- 

position so far as maintaining business is con- 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


cerned. If the motor car trade slows down to any extent 
Toledo is not stagnated, as its other industries sustain 
it. So to day, Toledo has nothing but good reports to 
make so far as its general business is concerned. 

From a pleasure standpoint it is like many of the 
other lake cities. It has access by water to a numbet 
of summer playgrounds. It lies on the Maumee Bay, 
a part of Lake Erie at the head of the picturesque and 


historical Maumee Valley. During the summer months 
and until late in the fall, lake steamers give the visitor 
an opportunity for refreshing trips. A few miles away 
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out in Lake 
Put-In-Bay Island, 
famous by 
Commodore Perry, 
during the war of 
L812 ne of the 
most important 
marine battles dur- 
that struggle 
fought almost 
Poledo. 
loledo 1s also an 
center. Its col- 
of paint- 
Kkeyptian an- 
and 
are famous 
world = over. 
beautiful 
are main- 
\lso, there 
three public 
golf courses and in 
uldition, seven private ones. 


made 


ing 
Was 
in sight ot 





art 
lections 
Ings, 


glass- 


tiques 

ware 

the 
lhirteen 


parks 


tained 





CHARLES H 


PROCTOR, 
An 4 


are Platers’ Society 
Then there are five yacht 
and canoe clubs, which also afford excellent diversion for 
Visitors 

When it comes to transportation, probably no other 
city in the country can point to anything better. It 
due to this fact that Toledo is so prominent as a manufac- 
Seventeen main rail lines and seven branch 
reaching out to all sections of the United States, 
radiate from this bustling town. One hundred and sixteen 
trains enter and Toledo each day of the 
\dded to the rail lines are the shipping lines. 
(jreat Lake freighters and passenger steamers are leaving 
the Toledo docks almost constantly during the naviga- 
tion More than 14,000,000 tons of coal were 
shipped from Toledo docks during last year. This fuel 
comes into Toledo from the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and other sections and is then loaded onto lake freighters 
for transportation to the west and northwest. 

More than 700 factories are engaged in turning out 
1,200 or more different products, which are shipped to 
all parts of the world. 

About fifty per cent of Toledo’s population are home 
a feature that insures amicable working condi- 
tions. One almost never hears of serious labor troubles 
in this city. More than 120,000 wage earners find em 
ployment in Toledo, with an annual pay roll of approxi 
mately $175,000,000. 


1S 


turing center. 
lines, 


express leave 


W eek 


season. 


owner:rs, 
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ELECTRO-PLATING IN TOLEDO 


l'oledo has a flourishing electro-plating indus 
vives employment to a large number of perso 
is one of the ‘reasons why the American Elect: 
Society decided to hold its 1927 convention in 1 

Some of the electro-plating plants and compan 
electro-plating departments are as follows: 

\merican National Wheel Company; Acmx 
Manufacturing Company; Auto-Lite Company ; 
Biddle Company ; Champion Spark Plug Compa: 
riot and Mills Manufacturing Company; Cor 
Manutacturing Company; DeVilbiss Company 
Die Casting Company; Dura Company; Elect 
Lite Company; Gerity Whitaker Nagle Compa 
ron Wheel Company; Grob Plating Compan) 
Brothers; Hilfinger Plating Company; Kuisey 
turing Company ; 
pany; Mather Spring Company; Meilink St 
Company; Milburn Wagon Works; James E. N 
Sons; National Supply Company; Ranson and | 


Company; A. W. Reiser; J. N. 


Lober Art Brass and Special 


\ 


Biddle Company 


Manufacturing Company ; Smithchester Chandelie: 


facturing Company; Spanolis Plating Company 


ard Electric Stove Company; Tillotson Manufacturing 


Company; Toledo Chandelier Company; Toledo 


Company ; Toledo Metal Wheel Company ; Toled 


Works; Toledo Jewelry Manufacturing | 


loledo Metal W heel Company ; ‘Toledo Manut 


Company; Toledo Scale Company; Western Gas 
Company; Willys-Overland Co. 

The Acme Specialty Manufacturing Company 
manufacturing business in metal mirror frames 
and fixtures of all sizes and shapes, employing al 


Cooker 
Nicke 


pan 


acturil 








DE VILBISS COMPAN\ rOLED OHLO 


people. W. W. Weiker is the head of the pl 
partment, and is secretary of the Toledo 
\. k. S. This company manufactures the Acm« 
mirrors, doing all the work involved. 

The DeVilbiss Company manufactures spray 
equipment, and is well known throughout the | 
fnishing trades. Henry Schuldt is the head ot 
ing department 

Gerity-Whitaker-Nagle Company does a }: 
contract business, being pioneers in their territo 
ing aluminum and zinc base die castings. The 
about 150 people and at the present time are 
day and night. William Whitaker the hi 
plating department. This is the largest job plat 
in its territory. It was established thirty yeat 
James ]. Gerity and William Whitaker, both ot 
still active in the business. The officials of th 
are James J. Gerity, William Whitaker, Harold 
and James J. Gerity, Jr. The last two 
founders and have been associated with 
for seven or eight years. 

Grob Plating Company, another jobbing plant 
about 60 people, and the head of the plating ¢ 
is the active head of the firm, William C. G1 
company does a varied line of work, but has 


also 


is 


are Ss 
th 
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MET 
epartment in its territory. One of the records 
finishing of four carloads per day Ford 
[he plant occupies two acres of ground and 
tildings of three stories each; one 45’ x 170’ 
er 40’ x 7 . 

Steel Safe Company manufactures fire-proof 





ot 


\L 
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James I. Nagle and Sons, are contract and job platers, 
employing from 60 to 70 people. Mr. Nagle takes active 
charge of the work. He was formerly connected with 
the Gerity-Whitaker-Nagle Company, but on January 1, 
1927, he severed his connection with that firm and started 
his present business, with his three sons. 








ther similar equipment, employing about 125 A. W. Reiser, manufactures electric lighting fixtures 
head of the plating department is A. J. Mc- for the electrical jobbing trade. H. Wandke is head 
of the plating department. 
International Fellowship Club 
meeting of the International Fellowship Club The secretary will have to make reservations for a 


| at the Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio, at twelve 

20th, 1927, in Room 528. At this meeting 

ed Code of Ethics will come up for discussion, 

lection of officers will take place, and all mem- 

International Fellowship Club and those who 
are requested to attend this meeting. 











GEORGE B 
Pine 


Driving 
By 


lowing is a comparison of a plating solution 
itomobile, given to me by a friend of mine 
| believe it will interest platers. 


ts a nickel solution in order to obtain more 
eposition just as one steps on the gas in an 


to vain speed. 
re going to drive sixty miles per hour instead 
hour, you want a mighty smooth road to 
lo it with the same degree of comfort. The 
noothness in the operation of a plating plant 
reside in the purity, both chemical and physical 
nicals used in the plating solutions. Anode 
g about the same action as a deeply graveled 
do not want your car all peppered up with 
ks, you will have to drive slowly and use up 
re time. 

control the purity of the components of the 
e can almost make a plating solution sit up 
is a fact that a perfectly pure plating solution 
e a pitted deposit on soft or hard steel if 
a reasonable pH value, say 5.2 at current 

ther 30 or 150 amperes per sq. ft. 
nt the first infinitesimal film of nickel is de- 
he metal cathode, that instant the cathode acts 
composed of the metal being plated on the 
makes no difference what the nature of the 
long as it is clean, and has the proper rela 


per 


tion 











given number with the hotel management and will ap- 
preciate it if the members will make their reservations 
with the secretary ahead of this meeting so that he may 
make proper reservations ahead of time. Communicate 
at once with R. J. Hazucha, care of Maas & Waldstein 
Company, 1115 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Il 


HOGABOOM 





lent 


a Plating Solution 
T. C. EICHSTADT 


to the metal plated upon it in the electro-chemical series. 

If one can control the contents of a plating tank, then 
one can always duplicate results. If into the 
various formule given for hot nickel solutions, one usually 
finds nickel sulphate, a chloride or fluoride, boric acid and 
sometimes magnesium sulphate in the bath 

\gain let us return to the analogy of the automobile in 
motion. The nickel sulphate is the body of the car; t 
boric acid is the buffer or 


one loc ks 


the chloride or th 


he 
the springs ; 
| 


fluoride is the ignition system, that which bites into the 
anodes. The generator is the motor or engine; mag 
nesium or [Epsom salts, the road scraper. In the front 


seat behind the pH tubes, etc., 
the foreman plater or chemist. The rear end and universal 
joint, transmission clutch and brakes might well be said 
to be the working foreman, tanks, bus bar, switches and 


at the steering wheel sits 


rheostats ; sediment and gas are certainly exhaust products 
(;o0d work, the miles traveled and bad work are 
time lost by poor roads, tire trouble. 


certainl 
repairs, et 

The fact is there are a lot of people who could be com 
pared to a plating solution out of kilter. Whenever you 
get copper into a nickel solution, you get a black deposit 
You also get a black look too, don’t you? If you ever tell 
a lady her dress does not look well, you get a black look 
too, don’t you? And the queer part of it all is that it is 
just about as hord in both cases to get either of them into 


o€ 
a good natured state. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Electroplating 


\ Paper Delivered at the Spring Meeting of the American Electrochemical Societ, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


By GEORGE B. 


Research Klectroplater, Hanson & \ 


lectroplating, that is, the electro-deposition of metals 
upon either metallic or non-metallic for the 
purpose of adding to the beauty of an article or giving 
it protection against corrosion, has been discussed in at 
least one of the sessions of this Society at each meeting 
for several This art, while now only one of the 
divisions of electrochemistry, had an important part in 
its inception and development. 

While this paper to be review of the advance 
made in the last twenty five years, it is believed oppor 
tune to give briefly a few points of the history of electro- 
plating. The electroplater is not only required to de- 
posit metal, but must know how to impart to the plated 
article colors that will make it more attractive and pleas 
ing to the eye—there are the soft shades of medallion 
bronzes, the brilliant red of royal copper and the deep 
black of oxidized silver. The formulae for coloring 
metals can be traced to the first century—to the original 
alchemists of Egypt who were not seeking to transmute 
hase metals into noble ones but to color bronzes to blend 
with gold, and to oxidize silver with a sulphide to pro- 
duce a deep brilliant black which they dedicated to their 
goddess Anubia. The same formulae they used for color- 
ing bronzes are still used by the French, British and 
\merican mints, in fact, the very pins which are now 
fastened to your coats received their color by the same 
process as described in ancient manuscripts. 

Passing rapidly to 1839, we find Jordan in England 
reproducing coins and medals in copper, using a Dan- 
iell battery. This electroplating of copper upon a 
graphited surface of metal or wax was the beginning 
of commercial electrodeposition, which now _ includes 
electrowinning, electrorefining, -electroplating and electro- 
forming of metals. During the following eighteen years 
electroplating changed from a parlor amusement to an 
industry. 

Che demand for better electrical conditions gave Fara 
day the incentive to develop the first electrical generator 
his was constructed for electroplating with silver, and 
it was not until nearly thirty years later that electrical 
machines, as now known, were brought into existence. 

The early investigators—Watts, Bunsen, Napier, 
Rostleur—successfully deposited nearly all the metals 
heing plated today; even chromium was deposited by 
Bunsen in 1854, and in 1856 Guether used the electro 
plating of chromium to prove some of Faraday’s laws. 
In this country the development of commercial electro 
plating began about 1869, after Dr. Isaac Adams per 
fected the electroplating of nickel. As an incident of 
interest, it can be related that Dr. Adams, who had been 
disinherited by his father f his insistence in 


surfaces 


years. 


a 


is 


ot 
following electroplating investigation, had persuaded the 
\rmy Department of France to have all their small arms 
nickel plated. The contract was to be signed the follow 
ing day but unfortunately that night the Franco-Prussian 
war was declared and Dr. Adams lost his job. 

In 1874 Dr. Edward Weston, who worked in an electro- 
plating shop and who recommended the addition of boric 
acid to nickel plating solutions, designed and supervised 
the construction of a low voltage generator for Abra- 
ham Van Winkle. During the following year Dr. Wes- 


because 
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an Winkle Company, Newark, N. J. 


ton used his knowledge of electroplating in thx 
ment of his well known electrical measuring ins! 
from then on, for several years, the develo; 
electroplating was left almost entirely to the w 
the chemist seemed to have lost interest. The: 
few books published on the subject and in al 
the formulae were those of a “cut and try” dey 
rather than of any scientific investigation. 
In 1902 the writer became interested in che 
endeavored to learn methods for the control 
solutions by analysis. Several of the leading 
of the day could offer only general assistance 
as was known there were then no electroplati 
lishments where the solutions were analytically cont : 
Today this is a common practice. It 
that the most important thing in electroplati: 
past twenty five years has been the introd 
methods of analysis and control of plating 
Upon this depended the progress of investigati 
It is probable that through the papers pres: 
fore the meetings of the American Electroche: S 
ciety, the interest of the chemist in electrop! 
again renewed as there has not been one sessio1 
a paper dealing with some phase of electroplatin; S 
not been presented and discussed. Each year th 
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of papers has increased and there have be 
symposia on the subject. At one of these, 
contribution contained the axioms of Dr. W 


croft. These, like himself, have stood the test 
The work of Kalmus and Savell on cobalt 
tention to the possibilities of improving nicke! 
The solutions made from nickel sulphate soon 
those that were in common use which were n 


nickel ammonium sulphate. O. P. Watts develop 
nickel solutions in which high current densiti 
used. M. R. Thompson has advocated the us 


tions with high sodium sulphate content. T! 
tion of the control of the acidity of nickel | 
colorimetric method has shown that litmus, 
troepelin papers have fo value. Until recently 
of the temperature of the solution on pH has 
looked. A standard nickel solution having, wl 
sidered good practice, a pH of 5.8 at 70° F 
pH of 6.2 at 40° and 5.4 at 130° F. The con 
the nickel anodes has changed, and where in 
containing only 92 per cent of nickel and large 
iron and carbon and numerous other impuritt 
cepted, today the demand is for 99 per cent 
with limiting amounts of certain impurities. 
The solutions for depositing many of the ot 
have undergone very minor changes. The for 
ommended in the early fifties are still used, « 
slight modifications brought about by the a 
in the production of better chemicals. The o1 
change has been the displacement of potassi' 
by sodium cyanide. This was a_ necessity 
war and its lower price has compelled its « 
So far no exhaustive data have been offered 
exact comparative value of the two salts. 
There has been more research work done 
plating solutions and processes from 1917 to | 


+ 
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all the previous years combined. At gov- 
oratories, universities and commercial plants 
rtant investigations have been brought to a 
onclusion. Previous to this time the inves- 
handicapped by the dearth of any reliable 
1y there are many papers in the publications 
and in scientific and trade journals, that con- 
te information. Two books, one in England 
her in America, have recently been published 
neither is thoroughly scientific, they both have 
ject the education of the electroplater and the 
ry instruction for the scientist concerning com- 
wctice, and have suggested methods for making 
lling plating solutions. 
ce, Germany, England and this country there 
investigators who have done meritorious work. 
ossible to name all of those who have contrib- 
the past twenty five years to the advance- 
lectroplating but among the names that should 


ned are: Hughes, Field, Barclay, Dobbs and 
England; and in America, Mathers, Fink, 
iring, Thompson, Storey, Watts, Ferguson, 


sen, Baker, Philipps, Knox, Farnsworth, Proctor 
but a few and there are many others. 
the important phases of electroplating that 
studied are throwing power, control of acidity 
solutions, the protective value of electro de- 
methods for testing it, polarization, structure 
lytic deposits, effect of structure of the base 
pon the structure of the deposit, value of ad- 
ents, and simple methods of analysis of solu- 
he Transactions of the American Electrochemi- 
Society are a storehouse of information on the scien- 
of this subject. 
y the greatest thing that has happened to the 
the formation of the American Electroplaters 
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Society, an organization of foremen platers who, having 
no technical training, have sought to increase their 
knowledge by meeting with each other and exchanging 
ideas and methods. Gradually the scientific data thus 
brought out are being put into practice and today many 
a man who cannot even balance an equation, can control 
his plating solutions by having learned the mechanics of 
analysis. The work of the Electrodeposition Division of 
this Society is well known. Recently in England the 
Electroplaters and Depositors Technical Society has been 
organized. This is associated with the’ Faraday Society. 

Electroplating has advanced with other American in 
dustries and there are several large installations of mod- 
ern mechanical devices that greatly increase production 
and decrease costs. There have been many new things, 
heralded as great discoveries. Some of these have long 
been known and are but revivals at the opportune time 
of processes that have been overlooked, or have failed to 
get the necessary impetus. Necessity for better protec 
tion against corrosion and erosion and tarnishing has 
provided the stimulation. Considerable credit should be 
given to those who have had the courage and foresight 
to bring out these processes. For many of these new 
methods extravagant claims have been made, but time 
will prove their value and proper credit will be awarded 
to those who were really the originators. 

The outstanding subject of interest in the past few 
years has been chromium plating. It is yet too soon to 
predict the extent to which it will be applied, but evi 
dently it has important possibilities. Whether these will 
be fully realized depends not only on the work of re- 
search chemists, but also on the ability of the electro 
platers to apply these results in practice. 

There is much still to be done in electroplating. We 
know too little about the whole subject and our knowl 
edge concerning specific problems is very meagre. 


e e ™ 
Hot Tinning Cast [ron 
Written for The Metal Industry by CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating-Chemical Editor 








) will highly appreciate the favor, if you will 
the correct information on the process of hot 
ng cast iron parts. 


iccessful hot tinning depends to a great extent 
surface of the iron prepared for tinning. 
it all possible, the articles to be tinned should 
isted. This gives the ideal clean surface. 
ind blasting is not permissible, then the cast- 
ld be pickled in hot hydrofluoric acid solution: 
allon; commercial hydrofluoric acid 24 ozs.; 
re 160 deg. F. When the burnt-in sand and 
lle are dissolved, wash in cold and_ boiling 
wing the pickling operation, if at all possible, 
castings in a solution consisting of water 1 
la ash sodium cyanide % oz. Some 
such as sea sand may be used in the solution 
sive. If tumbling is not permissible, use the 
160 deg. F. as a neutralizing factor for the 
pores of the cast metal about 5 minutes, then 
ld water washing, brush the surface with a 
or scour with sea sand. Wash immediately, 
rse in the flux until ready to tin the articles. 
lux should consist of a saturated solution of 
lissolved in muriatic acid; all the zine the 
bsorb. When the chloride of zinc solution so 
ols down to normal temperature, then filter 
eesecloth to remove the undissolved lead (the 
uld 2 Ibs. sal-ammoniac to each gallon of solu- 


> 
2 O2S. > 


‘ 


( 








tion or as much as the solution will dissolve, plus or minus. 

5. Two tinning kettles should be operated; the first 
is the roughing kettle in which the articles are immersed ; 
after cleansing and fluxing, always drain the excess of 
flux before immersing in the molten tin bath. The 
second tinning kettle is the finishing operation. The tem 
perature of this tin bath should be maintained at a slightly 
lower temperature than the roughing kettle and should 
be covered to the depth of 34” with palm oil. 

6. The articles should go directly from the roughing 
kettle to the finishing kettle. If they are not too large 
and heavy they may be cooled in paraffin oil, then dried 
out in maple sawdust, if necessary. If too large, they 
better be quenched in water to which is added about 1 oz. 
carbonate of ammonia per gallon of water. 


Metals in Radio Sets 





The metals used in the manufacture of radio receiving 
sets are listed and their functions described by Frank 
A. D. Andrea, 1581 Jerome Avenue, New York, radio 
receiver manufacturer. Copper is used for wiring and 
shielding ; brass goes into condenser plates, nuts, screws, 
eyelets, rivets, pins, screw machine parts of various sorts ; 
bronze into ornamentation: aluminum for die cast brack- 
ets, and punched press parts for condenser plates. Some 
of the moving parts of speakers where lightness is essen- 
tial are made of aluminum; zinc also is used in various 


die castings, such as brackets, cone bases, etc. 
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Electrodeposition of lron 
\ Paper Describing Methods of Depositing Iron and the Uses of Such a Deposit Read at , 
Meeting of the Electroplaters and Depositors’ Technical Society, Clerkenwell, England 


By T. JOHNSTON 


\ny interest which is presented by electrolytic iron 2. The Burgess Hambuechen (Sulphate) Solutioy 
irises from its application to industrial processes which a 7c 
ire based on hie daatin and physical acadaeitine ye Ferrous monte siipnete. 279 Grae 
: BE - hus xa seb tiatwa tacen 1,000 c.c. 
applications at the present include: . ; 
1. The “‘steel-facing” of printing blocks Chis electrolyte was used by Burgess in Ameri 
2. The repair or “building-up” of worn and under- production of pure iron for scientific testing purp: 
sized parts for engineering purposes. employed a C.D. of 6-10 amps. per sq. ft. at 30° 
3. The production of finely-divided magnetic ‘Vestinghouse Co. use the same solution at 60 
material C.D. of 50-60 amps. per sq. ft. for the salvage " 
4. The refining of pig-iron, scrap iron, and iron machine parts by “building up.” 
ores for: . : ! 3. Watts and Li’s (Sulphate Chloride) Solution 
(a) The preparation of “pure” iron for research . 
ond Gulia l‘errous sulphate Hivewinnes 150 grams 
(b) The direct manufacture of tubes, sheets, and | weaaate? chloride .......... = . 
strip \mmonium sulphate ....... 120 
(c) The manufacture of high-grade steels and Water 2.0... sees eee. 1,000 c.c 
alloys [his solution was employed in connection 
in considering the deposition of iron from the theoretical production of smoother, and more uniform deposit 
tandpoint, it is evident that some difficulty will be en use of addition agents. It was operated at th 
uuntered by reason of the pronounced tendency for temperature, and a low current density of 10 amy 
vdrogen ion discharge to occur. ‘Thus: ft. This can be considerably increased by ra 
1. Iron has a high solution pressure, and a corre working temperature. An electrolyte of somew! 
spondingly base equilibrium potential. omposition has been employed at the plant of the 
2. Its hydrogen over-voltage is low Ilectric Co. for producing finely-divided iron o1 
3. Its equilibrium potential is baser than that of electrical characteristics, for conversion into mag 
hydrogen. (In N. FeSO, Ie 0.46, H Css: cat ameiminiie 
O.4l1v.). ae ae ‘ 
+. For metal deposition, iron requires a considerable Electrolytic iron exhibits an unusual range Ot ¢ 
polarisation, which increases rapidly with current ‘tics for it 1s pe culiarly responsive to even slight 
density, and with continued deposition. in the relation between metal concentration, tem] 


For satisfactory and effiicent deposition, the ratio of movement (of electrodes or electrolyte), anode 
metal ions to hydrogen must obviously be as high as current density, cathode potential, composition 
possible, and the maximum use of compensating factors tivity, and volume of electrolyte. \ll these factors 1 
(such as high temperature, high conductivity, and concen- the properties of the deposit Chey probabl 
trated solutions) must be made through their influence on metal ion concentrat 

current density at the cathode surface, which art 


PAC NG SOLUTIONS ° e “ee : * f 
DEPOSITING St mental importance in determining the extent « 


\ large number of different electrolytes have been growth and crystal formation. Where the 
suggested and used, but they are almost invariably modi C.D. to metal ion concentration is relatively | 
fications of the simple ferrous sulphate or ferrous chloride chanical modification of the deposit, apart 
solutions. or mixtures of the two salts. Various other internal structure. is likely to occur. Generall 
substances have been added with more or less success, dense, ductile homogeneous deposits are requll 
to improve the quality of, and to impart definite char- produced rapidly and efficiently, the essential 
icteristics to, the deposit They include, among others, are: 
the chlorides and sulphates of magnesium, sodium and 1. Maximum circulation of  electrelyt 
ammonium, chromous chloride, and various organic sub movement of electrodes. 
stances, such as ammonium oxalate and acetate, hydro 2. As high a C.D. as possible consistent 
quinone, etc. Solutions representing these three types are maintenance of a correspondingly high ment 
as follows centration at the cathode 

|. The “Fischer-Langbein” (Chloride) Solution. 3. High metal (ferrous) concentration 1 

; 3 trolyte. 
lerrous chloride caedeashnties Seat aire 450 grams. 4 High temperature. 
Calcium chloride ........+-. 500 5. Electrolyte of high pH value (i.e., low 
Water ....-.-. > a ie ee soe IN CL. preferably containing chlorides, and free ft 

This solution gives good results over a fairly wide range ties and organic salts. 
of working conditions, but not at the ordinary room Where the conditions are suited to the produ 
temperature. For current densities up to 120 amps fine-grained deposit, the material is likely to exh 


per sq. ft. the temperature should be 60-70° C., and at uniformity in properties and structure, and 
110-110° C. as much as 240 amps. per sq. ft. can be satis- greater freedom from mechanical defects. Phe 
factory employed. This electrolyte forms the subject of these conditions on the cathode material 1s 
matter of the Langbein-Pfanhauser patents, and is proba- greater magnitude, however, when they are res g 
bly the best to use for general purposes. rapid deposition and fine structure. 















































THE MET 
ts to which electrolytic iron is subject are those 
other deposits, but they are, perhaps, more 

They include pin-holes, cracks, inclusions, 
train, brittleness, splitting, peeling, and poor 


an be very largely avoided, however, and the 
of the metal controlled by careful adjustment 
position conditions. 


HYDROGEN ION DISCHARGE, AND FERRIC SALTS 
plating solutions, the hydrogen ion concentration 
t importance, and its accurate control is difficult. 
| has a remarkable and immediate influence on 
ire of the deposit changing it from the co-called 
) the “fibrous” type, and modifying consider- 
properties as hardness, ductility, magnetic 
lity, resistance to corrosion, and its behaviour 
quent annealing. In the electrolytic process, 
acidity results in rapidly lowering energy effi- 
de “resolution,” and alteration in the com- 
the solution. A very small quantity of free 
ever, acts beneficially by restricting the growth 
scences, and the precipitation, and inclusion of 
compounds in the cathode iron. The most suita- 
lue for iron deposition in the sulphate-chloride 
ybably about 5 if the solution is agitated. 
the ferric salts are precipitated, and become 
for depolarizing purposes while ferrous salts 
in.solution. In at least one refining plant, 

oxide is actually added to the cathode compart- 

the electrolysis cell for this purpose. [Ferric 

ution have a definitely harmful effect on the 

it to become loosely adherent, broken, 
appreciable 


no 
Li 


1S re 


iusing it t 
liable to split and peel as soon as any 
is attained. 

accomplished by others alread 


eitects are , 
with free acid which always 
ferric iron. 


yY as- 


increases with the 


ADDITION AGENTS 


lue of manv organic addition agents is a matter of 
isty of opionion, and further precise work as to 
e in iron deposition is needed. Of all the materials 
Vatts and Li used in their investigation of this 
only two were found to exercise any beneficial 
sut the conditions under which the deposits 
were somewhat restricted and confined to the 
chloride solution. More recent workers do not 
te the use of organic materials. Powdered charcoal 
to minimise some of the troubles associated with 
discharge if kept in suspension, and is employed 


eCT1ST 


rmed 


Brown, Blue or Black on Steel 


Written for The Metal Industry by CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating-Chemical Editor 
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in “building-up” processes. A small quantity of glue 
certainly retards the development of surface irregularities, 
and ferrous carbonate is of value in maintaining a pH 
value of about 5.5 if freshly precipitated and kept in sus- 
pension. Deposits from solutions containing oxalates are 
liable to contamination with carbon. 

PROPERTIES OF ELE( 


rFROLYTIC IRON 


Electrolytic iron is commonly believed to be very pure. 

Under the most favourable deposition conditions, and 
after thorough annealing it may be so, but it may also 
contain appreciable amounts of “impurities” derived from 
the raw materials used. Before annealing, the metal may 
contain comparatively large volumes 
which are partially evolved at 100° C. and lower, and are 
only completely remoded at 1,500° C \ccording to 
published analyses the purity may reach 99,96—99,.99 
per cent. Suitably deposited and heat-treated, the metal 
is highly ductile, and somewhat resembles copper in its 
working qualities, and is, 


f occluded 


Lases 


suited 
is claimed that 
without appreciable hardening. Iron 
tubes made electrolytically can, after annealing, be crushed 


therefore, particularly 
to cold work, stamping, and swaging. It 


it can be quenched 


flat without fracture. They are extremely ductile, and 
free from corrosion, and being light and uniform. they 
have been advantageously used for boiler and radiato1 
tubes. 


Consideration of refining processes is beyond 
of the present paper. Plants are in operation on a large 
scale in France, Germany, America, and England. The 
material is usually produced by the electrolysis of concen 


the scope 


trated ferrous chloride solution, the liquor being regener- 
ated by circulation over fresh quantities of raw material 
The most recent development described by T. S. Hutchins 
in English patent 197,066, 1922. 


CONCLUSION 


are large] 
are largely 


The requirements of electrolytic materials 
limits imposed by 


by the somewhat exacting 
engineering and metallurgical consid 
iron is influenced f 


determined 


rations, and 
to a tar greater extent*than most other 
the 
for close control of the process is correspondsngly in 
portant. 

While it 
should be 
laboratory 
caution 


since 


metals by its electro deposition conditiens, necessit\ 


admitted that ale 
preceded by adequate scientific investigatio: 
results should be applied with 


and foresight, for in extensive operations, 


must be large sc deposition 
considerable 
small 
scale conditions can seldom be reproduced and considerable 
modification may to effect the 
production of electrolytic iron. 


be necessary economik 





is a method patented for coloring iron and steel 
lue, red-green and black. The following solution 
water, 1 gallon; caustic soda, 14 oz.; sodium 
Temperature 200°F. Reversed current 
used to produce desired results; voltage 5 to’6. 
irticles become anodes for 5 minutes; sheets of 
cathode. Then reverse the articles to ca- 
arbon becomes the anode. Then reverse again to 
arbon becoming the cathole. 
thle throw switch will be required. 
f two minutes or 


O OZ. 


1 
tr > 
> Le 


Possibly a 
a total of six minutes will 

















be ample. 
China 


Finally lacquer the surface or oil with a light 
wood oil. 

If it is necessary to use an iron surface upon the nickel 
silver to obtain the colors specified then an iron solution 
can be prepared as follows: water, 1 
chloride, 6 0z.; ferrous chloride, 2 oz. 


Operate the solution cold at 4 to 5 volts; 


fallon: ammonium 


anodes sheet 


steel. Be sure to obtain the ferrous chloride—not the 
ferric. 
The latter cannot be used. The patent number of the 


process outlined is 1,342,910, June &th, 1920, 
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Racking Automobile Parts 
How to Hang a Wide Variety of Work 
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Written for The Metal Industry by WILLIAM E. BELKE, President, Belke Manufacturing Comp 


Pla . Issed he principles Ol racking lt) the last 
4 : : : F ; 
irticie, by explaining the benefits of scientific rack de 


ign, this article will illustrate the proper way to rack 


sift 


iutomobile parts. 

The illustrations shown include practically every im 
portant automobile part now manutactured. The purpose 
yf showing why different should be used for dif 
ferent parts is not to the creation of a huge 
rack file in the plater’s plant, but merely to illustrate 
that proper plating can take place only when the product 
is racked in a receive an metal 
In theory, racks may be considered only as a means to 
an end. For the proper plating of any article, it is only 

the plated in the most 
idvantageous position in its relation to the anode. This 
is possible only with a rack prop- 


racks 

encourave 
| 
coat of 


manner to 


even 


necessary to have surface to be 
dvantaveous position 
erly constructed 
BUMPERS 
Probably the most difficult and interesting problem 
vill be found in racking bumpers. To be sure, a bumper 
may be suspended from the cathode by means of a wire, 


and it will receive plating of a kind. But to suspend the 
bumper on a wire means to limit the capacity ol the 
tank. and cause waste in time and metal, Also, there 


of bumpers swinging, and touching each 


is the danget 





HERO 
LIGHT 


RIM 











= RADIATOR 
SHELLS 





M000 
LATCHES 





DOOR HANDLES & 


[he illustration shows how the maximum 1 
bumpers may be racked, thus allowing greate 
the tank than otherwise possible. A rack is co 
with a square hook, which will fit over a n 
Chis metal bar is then given electrical connecti: 
cathode bar. Two racks are used, one for eacl 
the bumper, and a separator is placed between 
of bumpers. In the case of the bumper with cur 
where it is desired to give a plate to the top an 
of the bumper as well as the side, a separator wit! 
should be used, which will only serve to 
the bumpers, and not touch in any place where 
sired to give a plate. The other type of bum 
the straight end, is best racked by means of 

hook of cast monel metal. This fits into the hol 
end of the bumper, and, while holding it secur 
not cover any part which should receive metal 


ends 


HEADLIGHT RIMS 
The headlight rim is graphically explained 

is very little place on the headlight rim which 
receive plate, it is necessary to arrange a ho 
merely supports it, but does not touch it further tl 
low good electrical contact. Because of this fai 
method, it is wise to use a curved hook, upon 
can be suspended, but which will prevent it fro 
ing off in rinsing. Swing in the tank should b 
uso, although not necessary, as a slight motior 
ways enhance plating. 
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METHODS OF 
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HEADLIGHT 


REFLECTORS 
problem is met in plating headlight reflec- 
n the first reflector came to our plant to be 
e years ago, I called in the superintendent of 
partment, our research head, and plating ex- 
conference, for here was a problem. Head- 
tors had always caused considerable trouble to 
Some had wound a wire around the outside, 
es not receive plate, but this was unsatisfac- 
ers tried to hold it by the neck, and suspend 
rds, but this necessitated complete re-arrange- 
the anode bars. A hook was impossible, for it 
in and touch the inside of the reflector, and 
irk. We finally devolved a split tube, which 
en and holds the reflector by the inside of the 
ple as this was, it required special machinery, 
tubing, for quantity production, for it was 
make the spring slight enough to enable quick 
strong enough to hold the production. 


DOOR KNOBS 


istration of door knob racks, shows to what 
imagination may be exercised to provise a 
thod of racking this simple part. One manu- 
id: “Why make any kind of a special rack? 
with an ordinary hook will hold a door knob.” 
ill, but he did not say how long. A horizontal 
tip will hold a knob only until it shakes off. 
rtical hooks on the spine meant to limit one 
about a half dozen knobs, and consequently 
By means of arms extending from the 
straight tips extending upward, it was found 
plate one hundred knobs at one time. 


DOOR HANDLES 


‘come to door handles of different types, and 
us interior parts, if a different rack is to be 
ich and every different minor part, the average 
nt will be spending thousands of dollars on 
pace to keep all the racks. In this case it 1s 
) utilize a universal hook. On the average, 
it an angle will hold almost every part that 
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has a screw hole in it. If the part is not held well, it 
is wise to use a circular hook to prevent it from washing 
off. It is not a bad idea to have a rack with several forms 
of tips, so that, when a miscellaneous lot of articles are 
to be racked, it will be found that there are several hooks 
of each type to hold them. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARTS 


Hood latches illustrate the elemental principle empha- 
sized throughout this series of articles, e. g. good con 
tact, but absolute exposure of every part to be plated. 

The illustration of radiator shells, requires some ex 
planation. It will be observed that a plain rack, with 
merely conventional hook, is used to uphold the radia 
tor shell. However, it is imperative that this tip be 
removable, as it takes a plate very quickly. Care should 
be taken to prevent swinging in the plating tank, for the 
unstable support of a hook is not sufficient to prevent it 
from banging into another radiator shell. However, a 
well constructed rack will hold the shell quite securely. 

A problem which confronts the plater when preparing 
radiator caps and hub caps has been solved. It is evident 
where a product so constructed as the radiator cap which 
is die cast, that the problem of racking would be great. 
Handling these products is like hanging a delicate piece 
of white silk on the clothes line. You don’t want any 
part of it to touch the line, but you must hang it. The 
only way is to get at the inside in some way, and this 
is accomplished by means of two bent tips which afford 
spring contact. A rod agitator is always used when plat 
ing, and the contact must be perfect. No more than 
three caps should ever be suspended from one rack. 

In seeking for something to hold the smooth inside of 
the hub cap, many days were spent in our plant looking 
for tubing which would be of similar shape. Finally it 
was decided, quite logically, that nothing looks like a 
hub cap so much as another hub cap. So another hub 
cap was taken, the sides were slotted to permit spring 
expansion, and the bottom piece was taken out, and it 
was found that the hub cap fitted perfectly. Thousands 
of this type of rack are used, particularly for companies 
plating Ford hub caps. 


White Jewelry Metal 


By JEWELRY METALLURGIST 





anxious to secure a white metal that 
soft to work and at the same time can be hard 


are 


problem of finding a white jewelry metal 
be soft to work and at the same time capable 
hard solder, is not easy to solve unless you 
2 to spend money. 
answer is: use platinum. Platinum can 
s hard or as soft as desired (by using more or 
m, for instance) and it certainly can be hard sol- 


1OUS 


hite gold: the palladium-gold alloys answer this 
They are sold by various dealers, in 
The best palladium-gold is about 
ind 20% palladium. This is rather soft, and 
little nickel or rhodium is added as a hard- 
ery little copper may be used as a cheapener, 
the best alloy is the simplest—the 80%-20% 
ium, 
the white gold on the market is whitened 
Other metals are added to make the com- 
iter to work, etc., but the whitener is nickel. 


too. 


ranesses. 


The nickel-gold alloys will. take hard solder, but are 
generally hard on tools; and if badly annealled, or if 
improperly handled in the original melting, the 
best formula will yield hard and brittle metal. 


even 


The “Discovery” of Aluminum* 
By Martin Tosterup and Junius D. Epwarps 





Oersted’s classic experiments (1825) are briefly de 
scribed. ‘Two years later Wohler modified Oersted’s ex 
periment, using potassium metal in place of potassium 
amalgam to reduce the AICl,. Recently Fogh verified 
Oersted’s results; a dilute potassium amalgam works best. 
Tosterud and [:dwards again repeated the experiments of 
Oersted and found no difficulty in obtaining aluminum 
metal analyzing 99 per cent Al. !t was found that if only 
0.05 per cent Hg was present in the aluminum metal pro 
duced, that such metal would react with to 
hydrogen. 
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Metal Finishing Compositions 


\ Description of the Dry Method of Producing Brush Brass and Satin Finishe 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. S. 





perience in the metal finishing trades shows that a 
easeless composition for producing brush brass or satin 
finishes is the most practical and economical, if a grease- 
less composition can be obtained that will stand up undet 
ll temperature conditions This dry method, using a 
eless composition, is by no means new. In fact, the 
I | trad sed this method twenty vears ago, but unt 
recently the great trouble with greaseless compounds was 
( 1@1 Phe were made of a mixture of clue ind 
water, the addition of acetic acid or similar chemicals 
t revent too rapid a deterioration of the glu This 
re was not commercially practical on account of the 
melting point of the glue and water mixture and its 
| deterioration, 0 ially during the hot summet 
nonths rhe oh le compout d would harden very rap 
ind within a day or two become hard as a rock 
| ( in a moist place to prevent drving out, wou 
( take up too much moisture and become a sog¢’% 
m t was necessary to make up a fresh supply ever! 
( keeping it é Che operators received only 
mall eces for immediate use Consumers were com 
elled t nake this composition in their own plants, as 11 
ictical to ship it any distance 
he objectionable features of greaseless compositions 
| e been overcome during the last few vears. ‘There ar 
compo ions now on the market that stand up u der all 
s, practica leterioration taking place. Thes« 
itions are usually put up in metal foil containers 
| \ SsIVeS ust ire aluminum oxide or some similat 
e having quick cutting qualities. The binder has a 
high melting pi in tact, much higher than the 
rdinary tripoli compositions. It is a rubbery substanc: 
with ad ite sticking qualities and containing a small 
nt moisture Che metal foil containers prevent 
tion the moisture Chis moisture will evaporate 
t to some extent if the metal container is removed 
he compound is allowed to stand unprotected over a 
inn l’suallv the metal foil is torn awav as the 
used al 1 the « ] sec end Or the | ir covere 1 or 
er vater when not in us One of the pe 1 
the ¢ ( seles con OS] ne ic the ) +} 
{ h they lose m ure on exposure to the air afte 
! container | been removed, they will take 
iginal amount of moisture and no more whet 
wate » place 
When the compound is applied to the wheel it tun 
mewhat diff from the regular grease coi 
$ Phe Inder, havin certain adhesive qualities 
the rasive the surface or the wheel, where 
ies rapidly, due to the revolving wheel. This produces 
k-cutting, dry, abrasive-coated wheel with a flexible 
e When starti oa new wheel it is best to give 1t 
an extra he avv coat by h Iding the bar of oreaseless com 
pound against the wheel until one or two inches have bee 
| up The wheel tl has an excessive amount of 
position which must be allowed to drv for a minut 
two, ¢ piece of lump pumice can be run across the 
face of the wheel, which causes it to dry more rapidly. If 
an excessive amount of compound is put on the wheel and 
the vork ay pati before has a chance to drv, the work 
vill pick up some of the compound. Some concerns have 
found it oiedl to use two wheels on the same spindle 


applying the compound to one wheel and working on the 


other 


LEATHER, 


Lea Manufacturing Company, Waterbury. €.))) 
lhe compound on the wheel not in use has an 
thoroughly and stick firmly while the ot 
is being used. This accomplishes a substantial 
the consumption of composition, Naturally 
slight amount of dust when using a dry whe« 
eood blower system should be used. 
In using greaseless compositions, several di 
ot wheels are employed, according to the class 
of the work to be finished. The speed and dian 
vheel also varies. The most commonly used is 
ten-inch loose muslin buff packed one to one 
and one small disc) at a speed of from 1,00 \. 
1,500 r.p.m. This seems to be the most practi 
ordinary run of wake A wheel over 
diameter at a speed exceeding 2,000 r.p.m. is n 
as the composition will not stick to the wheel 
slow lathe with a fairly uff produces 
finish. butts the y 


With high 


dry 


twelve 


1 


small 


speeds or large 


tendency to be too bright for ordinary purposes 
buffs are used where considerable cutting d 
uired. Loose muslin buffs, either packed or w \ 


meet the users’ excellent cutt 
sewed bufts. 


tting the high point 


requirements, have 
ties and a more fléxible face that 


are used for relieving or hi 


1 
} 
i 


mental articles. 

Very soft felt wheels are nang used on som« 
work They give an excellent dull finish. VY 
wheels are used on steel ect a high polis! 
Small dies are polished with a small walrus hid 
a flexible shaft, using a greaseless composit! 

uick-cuttinge abrasive. Tampico wheels 
finish than the cloth wheels. Horse hair brush: 


ere a verv dull effect is 
air wheels have very 


Tampi 
lalities 


required. 
cutting qt 


pt OT 


used the work is usually cut down with eith« 
ess composition on cloth buffs or a tripoli con 

lf a tripoli composition is used the work has 

ehlv cleans before finishing with a greasel 
ion. When the cutting down and finishing 


tha zreaneess ee nm 
‘ations. 
oarse weave are also used 
is used the pticscits should b« 
2,000 r.p.m. The wheel is thorough] 
ne threads which become coated wit] 
ss compositi n. The work is put against t! 
siderable pressure and the long abrasive coat 
perform a sort of whipping operation, giving 
lull finish. This method used on canopy shell 


it 1S 
flannel loos« 
When this 


about 


necessary 


work he rore ¢ anton 


twelve 


CO?! 


trical fixtures, but can be applied to almost 
work, 

[he work to be finished by the dry method 
clean and free from all oil or grease. Any o1 


on the work will naturally be pic 

\ greasy or oilv 

composition properly 
uering, 

Greaseless compositions are used to produce 
or satin finish on plated articles. The articles 
free from oil, cut down on a twelve 

iff at 1,000 r.p.m. with a greaseless composit 
ing a quick-cutting abrasive. The objects come 
wheel very clean, but should be given a qui 
eliminate any finger marks the workmen 


ked up on t] 
wheel will not hold th 
and is likely to cause tré 


grease or 


1 
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work, plated and brushed on an eight or ten- 
nwt packed one to one, at 1,000 r.p.m., using 
composition containing a mild abrasive. The 
s from the wheel absolutely clean and ready for 
sembling, or any further operation. 
articles are cut down and brushed with 
itions in either one or two operations, depend- 
he class of work and the finish required. Small 
dipped, ball rolled, finished and lacquered. 
iting the final washing and drying operations 
sweating out is prevented. For relieving ox1- 


orease- 


AL 
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dized finishes a mi!d composition is usually used on an 
eight or ten-inch buff at 1 500 r.p.m. 

Greaseless compositions used only for producing 
brushed or satin finishes except on very hard metals, such 
as hardened steel, where a nigh polish can be 
The dry method is apparently not adaptable for p1 
high finishes on brass and similar soft metals. 
production of a high finish, lubrication of kind is 
necessary, although considerable experimental work is be- 
ing done to produce a greaseless composition that is suit- 
able for polishing and coloring. 


obtained. 
oducing 


In the 


some 











Barrel Japanning 


Production Methods of Applying Japan to Metal 


Written for The Metal Industry by HAROLD C. BOOTH, Sales Engineer, The Henderson Brothers Company. Waterbury, Conn. 


rrel japanning process is widely misunderstood, 
the fact that it has been in more or less gen- 
ior many years. It is the purpose of this ar- 
uutline the process and briefly describe some of 
and wherefores. 
the basic procedure is given in terms of specific 
materials, these terms are intended in a general 
FF than a specific way. For example the term japan 
ractically all the similar coloring agents as en- 
els, paint, lacquers and the like. 
it should always be remembered that in any kind 
shing, the parts to be finished should be clean be- 
lication of color, plate or whatever is to be the 
You would not think of painting your automobile 
e right over an accumulation of dirt, dust and 
Neither should you attempt to finish metal or 
irts without cleaning off the dust or oil picked up 
manufacturing processes. 
n the work is clean, a measured quantity is put 
e tumbling barrel and color is added as the bar- 
to rotate. After tumbling until the work is 
rly coated, the work is dumped on screens, shaken 
d baked. 
For succeeding coats the same followed, 
h the exception that these coats use less japan than 


T 
} 


eons 


process iS 


e first or body coat. 
uttons are the product, here is about what should 
ne. Put about one peck of buttons into an open 


mbling barrel adding part of a cup of japan ( fairly 
while the work is in motion. Tumble for twenty 
es, (determine exactly on your own job by experi- 
met after which the work should be dumped onto 
shallow screens, shaken out so as not to bunch, 
ed on racks in the oven for baking. 
first coat probably will not completely cover the 
ving a good body color. After this a second coat 
he applied which will smooth and cover the first, 
two coats combined would make the finish. 
general rule, there is a surplus of japan used on 
and sometimes on all coats. In the writer’s 
thi an error. By using a graduated glass 
to pour the enamel and by adding a little at a 
til the proper amount is used, you will soon be 
get equivalent results with no surplus. 
will benefit you in several ways ;—by cutting the 
by less tendency of the coated parts to stick to- 
and also by a smoother and better wearing coat 
The last is due to the fact that the coat is 
n by a tumbling action and thus will not bead 
up in spots. 


is iS 





On the other hand, on some cheap work where the 
purpose of japanning is as much for rust proofing as for 
finish, the excess quantity is probably just as good a 
method as the other. 

Invariably more than one coat is required by:this pro 
cess. The succeeding coats in this case are not so much 
to cover the work as to build up the finish in the same 
manner as succeeding coats of varnish are used on fine 
furniture finishes. Some very high grade barrel work 
takes as many as eight coats but the usual job is either 
two or three. 

Up to this point, fillers and similar materials have not 
been mentioned but these must used on rough ot 
perous work. You should take up this matter with the 
firm from whom you expect to buy your color. Where 
the products of two or three firms are all used on the 
same job sometimes there is difficulty due to one not 
being suitable to use with another. 

Fillers are usually applied by the same process, though 
sometimes a paste filler is necessary which necessitates 
handling each piece. You can apply a liquid filler more 
easily and it should be used if possible. 


be 


There is quite a range of possible barrels to use al 
though the regular japanning barrel is a tilting or as 
it is sometimes called an “open end barrel” with an 


outward flare. The shape of this barrel is such as to 
allow air to circulate around the work while being ja 
panned. Incidentally it also allows easy 
work without shadows in the barrel. 

It would not be good policy to conclude this article 
without mentioning various applications of the tumbling 
barrel method of japanning. 
all materials, shapes, and even on all sizes up to a certain 
limit. 

When the work is of such a nature to tumble 
sucessfully but not rub over itself the japanning is ac- 
complished by the addition of a dummy load of small 
parts. These get into the corners that work rubbing over 
itself cannot. 

There are also variations of dipping and tumbling 
One of these is the case of dyed wooden parts, which 
are dipped in dye, dried and waxed in a tumbling barrel 
There is another variation of this same nature where 
the work is colored, then smoothed by tumbling with 
strips of sand paper and then a final coat added. This 
last process gives a rubbed finish. 

There is also the combination process of using the bar 
rel to turn over the work and spraying the color on 
This is in somewhat general use where the 
irregularly shaped. 


inspection of 


This process can be used on 


as 


work 1s 
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Methods of Handling Gold and Platinum 


How to Recover Values in the Jewelry Factory. 
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Wa stes 


Part I. 


Written for The Metal Industry 
By C. M. HOKE 


Consulting Chemist, the Jewelers Technical Advice Company, New York 


; and small, concern themselves 
the recovery of the precious metals in their wastes. 


ewelry shops, large 
(his is a matter of shop routine that is now recognized 
as necessary and commonplace. 

(here are many different kinds of wastes, and many 
] 


different kinds of shops. We have high-grade wastes, 


such as old jewelry and clean clippings of metal, and 
low-grade wastes such as floor sweeps. Also, we have 
large factories and small ones, as well as those which 


handle gold but no platinum, those that handle platinum 


but no gold, those that handle both; and so on. 
This article will attempt to fully the 
important cases, and at mention all the others. 


describe more 
least 
SHALI THE TEWELRY SHOP 


REFINE ITS OWN WASTES: 


even a small 
In general it does 
even a large one—to refine its 
Chis sentence is the whole Law 
and Gospel of shop refining. The problem now is to 
draw the line between high-grade and low-grade, and 
lso to note the exceptions to this law. 

lhe well-informed jeweler is the man who knows ex 
actly what to refine himself, and what to sell to the 
renner. 


In general it pays a jewelry shop one 
to refine its own high-grade wastes. 
not pay a jewelry shop 


own low-grade wastes. 


professional 

lhe first exception to the law is the case of the jeweler 
who handles only gold and silver—no platinum or pla- 
tinum group metals. In most cases he does well to melt 
his wastes up into buttons and sell them to the U. S. 
\ssay Office, which can generally refine them more 
cheaply than he can do it himself. (Large factories 
handling much material, however, frequently refine this 
material themselves, recovering the fine gold and making 
up new alloys in their own shops. ) 

Che Assay Office, however, gives no credit at all for 
platinum or the platinum group metals. If you send 
in buttons that contain platinum, it will pay you for the 
vold and silver content, but not a cent for the platinum. 
This fact must always be borne in mind. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF WASTES 

The most valuable kind of waste metal is old jewelry 
and clean scrap and trimmings. These may be gold, 
or platinum, or the material so popular now—platinum 
top soldered to a white gold base. Or any other combina- 
tion; often palladium is a factor. Next in value come fil- 
ings and turnings, which contain more or less assorted dirt. 
such as binding wire, bristles, shellac, bits of paper, to 
hacco, emery rouge, steel from the files, and what not. 

Next in grade comes polishing dust, and finally floor 
sweeps, wash-barrel settlings, and old crucibles. The 
floors of jewelry factories, when old and worn, are taken 
up and burned, and the ashes are often surprisingly rich. 

\ll these materials require different treatment. The 
however, are easy to understand, any 


and 
should be ashamed of not knowing 


. : | 
principles 


fy I 
modern 
} 


) sit 
Hout; 


jeweler 
them. 

MISINFORMATION 

While it is true that 

principles of refining, 

The reason is this: 


there is no mystery about the 
there is a lot of misinformation 
When first used in 
did not pay 


platinum was 


and it 


jewelry, it was cheaper than gold 


FOC 
~ i, 


hard to 
$2, and 


Thus, 
was so intermixed wit! 
trash that it would cost $2.50 in chemicals 
to recover it, we simply threw it away. L 
platinum got up to $4 and $5 a pennyweight 
jeweler was willing to make this recovery. 

This meant different methods. And _ unf 
some jewelers learned about the new methods 
sort of underground route—a sub-rosa_ exch 
“secrets,” etc. All this knowledge is scientific k: 
easily obtained through legitimate means, and 
furtunate that when going through this un 
route it often became badly confused. 


to work recover it. 


very 
weight cost 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 


REFINING 


DOING Y‘ 


The advantages are obvious in the case of hi 


waste. Suppose you have $1,000 worth of old 
clean clippings, etc. {If you send it to the prot 
refiner, you must pay several charges: (1) The 
on the value of the metal while it is tied wy 


I 
, 


working; if that is two months, at 6% per an: 
sum is $10. (2) An assay should be made, a1 
cost from $10 at the least, up to $35 or more, 
upon the number of precious metals present 

of packing, shipping, and insurance during trai 
rhe refiner’s legitimate fee and profit. The 
run up to $40, or considerably more, sometimes 
as $150 if the refining is complicated. 

Now, if you can refine that metal in your own 
can reduce the time during which the metal is 
will cut out the assay entirely, and the shipping 
\nd your expense for chemicals and labor is 
less than the refiner’s fee plus his profit; it sh 
be any more. Ina well managed shop, this tota 
quite small; with fairly clean metal to start with 
well be as little as $5 for the $1,000 worth, 
with a complicated piece of refining, the total 
sonable. 

The space and equipment needed for refinit 
grade waste is well within the possibilities 
jewelers, even the crowded New York City sho; 
rent is high. These points will be discussed 
detail. 

Handling low-grade waste is a very different 
Only a few of the very largest plants are equi] 
handle it. 

Let us make this difference clear: Suppose \ 
a lot of floor sweeps, in which say $1,000 worth 
is scattered in fine particles. The lot may eas! 
as much as 500 or 1,000 pounds, while the $1,00 
of old jewelry and clean scrap can be held in yor 
To refine this huge bulk of floor sweeps, a large 
of flux is needed; the mass must be heated 
furnace for a long time, probably the preciou 
will be collected in lead, which in turn must bh 
rid of, and the button must finally be dissolved 
and the precious metals recovered. This work 
carried on in large lots or it does not pay at all 





* For a description 


c [Tue Merat Inv 
7, pages 183-7. “I 


i 
Smelting and Refining Works,’ 


f this process, see 


vington 
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you cannot expect to receive $1,000 in cash 
ove for this material, nor should you attempt 
the recovery yourself unless you have excep- 
upment 
the disadvantages of doing your own refining: 
differ in different shops; one man will be quite 
get rid of the fumes that always arise in the 
ther will have a fan that disposes of the fumes, 
ill be unwilling to learn the proper methods of 
and so will lose enough metal to make his 
too costly. <A third is unwilling to entrust the 
nyone except himself, and he is too busy to do 


eginner always fears that his refining will be 
ssful in the sense that his metals might be impure 
end. This is an important consideration. The 
ional refiner’s reputation depends upon his turning 
re metals, and he generally does it. ‘The shop 


can do quite well enough if he uses proper care, 
intelligence. 


ethods, and This is in his own 





paper of the right size to fit 





thicknesses 
le. 


three 
other 


it up, with 


und one on the sit 
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2—Fold it in 
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They are operated from a lamp socket, 
and economical in every way. 

(2) Space for the work. The small shop will prob 
ably run down a batch of metal once a month, and wil 
clear away a space of about 3x4 feet on a table 
a fan or window. The job generally extends over parts 
of three days the work will started, lett to sti 
or to d etc., and will require only occasional at 
tention, off and on. At the end of three days the dishes, 
funnels, ete., can all be put away. Once or twice a yeat 
the odds and ends, “tailings,” old filter papers, and so on, 
will be cleaned up, this meaning another three-day spell, 
usually coming during the slack summer months 

The big shop will have a room set aside for refining 
\ space 8 x 10 feet is big enough to handle an immens« 
amount of precious metal. Good light, either natural o1 
artificial, is required, good ventilation by means of a1 
exhaust fan or a flue is essential, and running water is 
a convenience. 

(3) <A person to do the work. 


Nea! 


be 
issolve, 


He should 


she } 


(or 


ow to Use a Funnel and Filter Paper 
H to | I | 1 Filt Pay 





half. 


3—-Fold again at right angles; this gives 
ou a triangular piece of four thicknesses. 











| he is lazy his metal will , 


: ; eS Fit it the DRY funnel, and then wet it ( Press th aper i P 
be ot pe or quality z 1t he with vate (This shows one way of using ressing it dow mos | 
1 . oe the wash-bottl Hold your thumb against the will throug! 
ful and patient, it will be ioemen.. / 


high quality as he desires 
idy to be used again. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL REFINING 
essful and economical refining within the jewelry 
es depend upon certain things. Here are the most 
nt ones: 
Disposal of fumes. The best method 
tall and most convenient in operation fan 
a wall or window, and facing outward. The 
fume chamber, and hood, are all expensive to 
up a lot of room, etc., but very con- 
already available. The main trouble is with 
ng; if metal, it keeps scaling off and dropping 
solution. Therefore the hood should properly 
of glass, supported in wood frames, and well 
Now that electrical equipment is so cheap, a 
vithin the reach of all, and there are models that 
ily be fitted into any window frame, and moved 
readily from window to window if necessary. 


cheapest 


is ? 


— , 
ike are 





follow 
Sometimes the proprietor himself does 
the refining, but in most cases he is too busy with other 
duties. Some of the best refiners we know are girls 
girls who keep the metal accounts, 
from time to time. 
clean metal. 

Some shops make the mistake of entrusting the refining 
to a porter or janitor. Generally such men are uncom 


have enough interest in the work to read and 


the directions. 


and do the refining 
They enjoy the work and turn out 


fortable if they have to do much reading, and so they 
stick to antiquated methods, with loss of metal, rather 
than read up on the new methods. In general, cler| 
and bookkeepers make pretty good refiners: thev are not 


afraid of the printed word, and are used to doing thit 


neatly. 


REFINING AT HOME 


Now and then we find a jeweler doing his r 


home, in tl 


efinine 
e evenings and on a Saturday afte n. This 


Yr! 


OW) 








in Some es this is done because there 

( e | ing that forl the use 

I metimes ecaus the jeweler likes 

( ( nd has no other time tor doing 

tl ice he can sometimes rig up a “refinery” 

eal We have in mind the basement 

hous« 1 New Jersey suburb here is 

( 5 e with two burners table and 

L Ii ¢ in a window. \ big electric light 

he uminati When he has occasion to leave 

tanding for some time, he uses the lowing 

ollis umes: The dishes are set in large 

flat e bread s, in which stands about an inch 

Ove eacl lish is inverted anoth broader 

( r any other impervious material, its edges 

t th shall an or water. The me ire 

‘ 1 thi water trap and do not escape alt all By 

hie 1] keep his work ol shelve when not 

1! ( | VY staying ut ot the way on wash ay, he 
( fli with the household authorities 

1 ther basement there is an unused flue; in front 
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The Protective Value of Nickel Plating—Supplemental Observations 


By C. T. THomas AND W. BLUM 
\bout a year ago a paper was published by the authors 
on this subject. Further observations upon the nickel 
plated samples exposed to the atmosphere are reported 
in this paper. Duplicate plates were exposed to the at- 


yf Washington for 15 months \ll deposits 
had a total thickness of 0.025 mm. (0.001 in.). 

‘| results of on nickel 
plated steel, when expressed in terms of the periods re 
quired to produce initial corrosion, furnish no accurate 
criterion of the behavior of such materials on protracted 
atmospheric exposure Porosity measurements, such as 
the ferricyanide test, expressed in terms of the reciprocal 
of the number of perforations in a given area, usually 
give an approximate indication of the behavior on atmo 
spheric exposure. Nickel deposits with a high iron con 
tent turn yellow and permit excessive corrosion of the 
underlying steel. Deposits containing a substantial copper 
layer, either prior to the nickel coating, or between two 
lavers of nickel, furnish far better protection in the atmos- 
yf pure nickel of equal thickness. 


mosphere ¢ 


he accelerated corrosion tests 


phere Ti ( 


an deposits 


High Speed-High Frequency Inductive Heating 


FF, NorRTHRUP 


inductive permits 


By | 


High frequency heating of almost 


unlimited speed of heating of a continuous conducting 
mass. The new 300 lb. (136 kg.) commercial alloy melt 
ine furnace is described It is especially designed for 
melting ferrous alloys. Power is supplied by a 150 k 
v. a. generator at 1,920 cycles and 900 volts. The very 


Vari 


gives a very high melting efficiency. 


us examples are cited and efficiency calculations ap 
pended. Nichrome required 462 kw.-hr. per metric ton 
On the Potential of Aluminum in Aqueous Solutions 
By Lor IK AHLENBERG AND SIDNEY J. FRENCH 


The potentials of pure aluminum and commercial alumi 
num have been measured in aqueous solutions of KCl 
Pure aluminum develops a slightly higher voltage. Oxy 

. , sue of May, 1927 See also 


INDUSTRY 5 


Vol. 


this has been placed a little chamber about 
lare, made of window glass, shaped about 
house and lit with electric light. Here the j 
ul his refining work, and very good work it 
here are several advantages to home ret 
danger of theft is reduced, and since the wor 
taken up or put down at any time, the jewel 


apt to work too rapidly and sacrifice the qual 


recovered metals. 

Right here, we might add tl this refining 
interesting work to many people; they enjoy d 
in some cases we find men refining material of 

de that the labor does not pay for itself in 1 
does in interest 


In subsequent chapters the f 
detail : 

(1) ing precious metal 
and silver but not platinum; ( 


but no gold; 


lowing will 
in 
Refin wastes that cont 
that contain 
that contain both. 

In addition the question of assaying, and the 
of disposing of material that the jeweler shoul 
fine himself, will be discussed 


i. 


)’ 


? 
(9) 


Society Meeting 


eneral Meeting in Philadelphia, May 28-30, 1927 
een depresses the voltage, which can be raised , 


displacing the oxygen by nitrogen, hydrogen, 
Ine or 


o gas carbon dioxide. 


The voltage can thus 
nately be raised or lowered at will, showing that 


film is not the cause of the low voltage in oxyg 
that the low values are caused by oxygen adso | 

- : : 15 | 
the surface of the metal. Amalgamating the 


raises the voltage materially and also greatly 
the corrosion. 


Twenty-Five Years’ Progress in the Electrolytic Refining of ( 


oJ 
By S. SKOWRONSKI 


The annual production of electrolytic copper 
United States has increased to five times that of 190. 
capacity of the United States copper refineries t 
about one and one half million tons. The multiple 
of refining is used more generally than the series 
as it permits of higher silver values in the anodes 
current density in the Atlantic seaboard refineries is 
13 to 15 amp./ sq. ft. (1.43 to 1.65 amp./sq. dm 
adoption of the Wohlwill process for the refining 
has increased the percentage recovery of Pt and P 
trell precipitators are universally used for the reco 

ious metals from the refinery plant fumes. TI 
ing furnaces today have a capacity up to 400 tons, 
pared with 100 tons in 1902. Oijl and powdered c 
superseded soft coal as fuel. Green poles continu 
he cheapest and most efficient means for reduci! 
oxygen content in the molten copper, before casting 
prescribed 0.05 per cent. The direct leaching « 
ores with subsequent electrodeposition has beom« 
important factor; the copper produced is equal in 
to the electrolytically refined. 


neac 
prec 


+ 
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Practical Uses of Pure Nickel 
By R. J. McKay 
Chemically pure nickel does not show any 


differences in properties from the present grades 

purity. The application of very pure commercial 
are discussed. Sulfur-free nickel now a 
product. New and possible applications of the m¢ 
pointed out. 


con 
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rest of the whole world has been aroused by the 
ns-Atlantic airplane flights. 

es A. Lindbergh drove a Ryan monopl: 

York to Paris, France, in one hop. He 

it 7.52 A.M., May 20, and reached Paris at 

New York time), May 21, covering 3,600 in 


D. Chamberlin, pilot, accompanied by Charles 

owner of the plane, drove a Bellanca mono- 

New York to Eisleben, Germany, in one hop. 
New York at 6.05 A.M., June 4th and landed 
sth at. 12 Midnight (New York time), 
3,800 miles in 42 hours. 


cover- 


in plane is built largely of tubular steel, almost 
etal part being the propeller which is made of 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS IN ENGINE 


us alloys are used extensively in the con- 

the Wright “Whirlwind” aviation engine 

is used in both planes. The cylinder heads, the 
he crankeases, and hundreds of smaller 

ist aluminum alloys, each alloy selected for 

Ss suiting it particularly to the type 


parts 


are 


ot service 














MIGHT “WHIRLWIND” AIRPLANE ENGIN] 

\ The cam consists of an aluminum alloy hub 
a machined alloy steel ring on which the in- 
ving gear and the cam itself are machined. 
e parts of the oil pump, the fuel pump, the in- 
ld, the carburetor, the rocker supports, and 

: ries, are made of aluminum alloys. 

J COPPER IN ENGINE 


used only in the numerous copper and copper 
skets, and in the high tension ignition wire. 
ilso used for the oil drain pipe, the oil suction 


he carburetor feed pipe. 
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Metals in Trans-Atlantie Airplane Flights 


BRASS IN ENGINI 


Brass is used in the 
priming fittings, the 
carburetor fittings, 


lLunkenheimer priming 
tg inch primer tubing, 
the 


strainer, other parts of the oil strainer, ignition wire tet 


fine and coarse screens of the oil 
minals, spark plugs, magnetos, and many small parts of 
the carburetor. 

ALI 


MINUM BRONZI 


Special hard aluminum bronze is used in the valve seats, 


the rings which support the main roller bearings in the 
aluminum crankcase, the spark plug bushings, the ex 
haust flange studs and a number of other locations 
BRON ZI 
Various bronze alloys are used here and there. ‘The 


counterweights are made partly of steel and partly of an 
extra heavy bronze containing about 25 per cent lead. 
The valve rocker bushings are also made of this high 
lead bronze. Bronze bushings are used for the gear train 


driving the magnetos and the cam. A bronze bushing is 














RYAN 


MONOPLANI ‘SPIRIT OF S1 


used in the fuel pump, and a babbitted bronze bearing 1s 
used at the tail end of the crankshaft for oil feed from 
the oil pump. The master connecting rod bearing, how 
ever, 1s babbitt on steel. 


EUROPEAN AVIATION 


The striking advance of aviation in the past few years 
is shown perhaps more clearly abroad than in the United 
States. Aside from the spectacular flights such as Lind 
bergh’s, there is steady progress in long distance flying. 
Germany has concentrated upon this problem as a com- 
mercial venture and, is said to be actually building a plane 
capable of carrving 130 passengers, a large crew and all 
the equipment necessary to cross the Atlantic. Commer- 
cial flying in Germany has achieved unusual results in 
reliability. It is stated that last year only one serious 
accident occurred. In that accident 4 were 
killed; over 56,000 passengers were carried during that 
vear and 4,000,000 miles flown. 

All over Europe passenger lines are being operated in 
increasing numbers, a development far in advance of that 
in the United States, in which the only regular flying 
comparable to that abroad is the Air Mail Service. 


passengers 


Like the airplane he bravely attempted to fly from Paris 
to New York, Captain Nungesser is part metal, says The 
Associated Press. The feat of bringing down forty-seven 
enemy planes during the World War, that brought him 
every decoration within the power of the French govern 
ment to bestow, was not accomplished without injury, and 
at the the conflict Nungesser virtually 


patched together with platinum. Surgeons replaced shat 


close of Was 


tered bone in his skull, elbows, thigh, knee and foot with 
metal. 








Foundrymen’s Meeting in Chicago 


Information About the Meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, June 6-10 
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Chere will be no lack of entertainment fot 


during the whole week. There will be driv 
nner party, theatre party, luncheons, boat ride 
} tours 
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l‘or the men, the fact that there is no exhi 
provides an opportunity for other activities, w! 
entertainment features and visits to plants. As | 
uch a large manufacturing center, the list of 
visitors is larger than ever before. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON METAL> 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF ALUMINUM BRONZI 
ENGINEERING MATERIAL 


By Dr. R. C. ReApER, BIRMINGHAM, | 


[t is now known that the useful properties « 
10 per cent aluminum bronze can be furtnet 
d troubles avoided by the following method 


l The addition of one or more extra eleme! 
2. The use of chill castings instead of sand 
}. Correct casting temperature, and in the 
casting, a correct mold temperatur¢ 
+. Correct mold design and correct posit 
casting in the mold. 
>. Correct position of the feeder head, and 
The employment of heat treatment. 
A NEW TYPE OF MOLD DRYING OVEN 
By G. H. Wricut anp J. M. SAmpsi 


; 


Nearly four years ago it became necessar\ 


idditional large car type mold drying oven 
foundry of the General Electric Company at Sc! 
Plans of the usual type of oil-fired oven wer 


approval, but betore acceptance could be obt 
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ally negligible. 
dency for the rate of corrosion to decrease with time in 


most soils and the rate of penetration of the pipe wal 


se as to whether or not the principles used in 
could be in- 

atmos- 
apparently decreases more rapidly. 


i 


lain and other materials 
ved drying in a more or less humid 
keeping up a fairly brisk circulation of the at- 
vithin the oven, at least during the major por- 
influences as the specimens grow older, because of thi 
apparently decreasing rate of corrosion indicated by the 
Later 1926 specimens and because of the large differences in 
corrosion of the different specimens of the same material 
under nominally similar conditions and the few specimens 
of each material so far examined, it is unwise at present 
to draw conclusions as to the relative merits of the ma 
terials under test or the probable life of any of them. 


Ce 






dry 


pr Ki. &. 
This paper deals with an investigation made to deter 
mine the changes in strength and permeability 
Conclusions reached 


THE EFFECTS OF MOISTURE ABSORPTION ON THE PROP 
ERTIES OF DRY-SAND CORES 
CAMPBELI 
of 
sand cores when placed in green-sand molds for different 


Irving time. 
iry tests in a small oven seven feet square by 
high were made and showed promise. 
ide on a larger oven, and after two years of 
ven, which is described and illustrated in 

INVESTIGA- 


il tests they proceeded with the design of the 


Nine core-sand mixtures were used, th 


CORROSION 


from 


re 


STANDARDS SOIL 
TION 
the 


Ol 
second Progress Report on Unprotected Pipe 
By K. H. Locan 
It has been assumed 
several 


corrosion is in some way associated with 
in 


a] be | yr] ed 
relatively 


1S 


periods of time. 
binders being linseed oil, rosin, pitch, cereal flours, sul 
phite liquor, molasses and dextrin. 
were that the deterioration in strength is dependent on the 
type of binders used and length of time left in moist mold 
The permeability is not changed on exposure to moist ait 
for periods of time up to twenty-four hours and_ th 
j by dry-sand cores 
small. 


found 
of moisture 
sand molds 


) 


some characteristics of the soil of 


which they are buried. 

to 
has been 

n account of this, an attempt to associate 

amount 

greet 


L 
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lue 
corrosion 
soil characteristics seems desirable 
stigation of bituminous coating materials in- 
the thin dip coating under test furnished in- 
> recog- 
i closed 


Also, cadmium is a dangerous element 


mposed of 60 parts of silver and 40 parts 
melting 
that 


ounces 
on top of the molten metal, quickly stirred and prepa 
t 


i 


} 


le 


Coriotn 
‘tection against severely corrosive soil con- 
further study of protective coatings is needed. 
e corrosiveness of several soils must be 
ion should also be called to the fact that in 
. ’ s 
Silver and Cadmium Alloy 
P 
Written for The Metal Industry by E. D. GLEASON, Foundryman 
d 4 could add it. 
When to handle, especially on a production basis, due to the 
fact that when inhaled or taken into the system it makes 
one deathly sick, causing vomiting and purging. The 
department should be well ventilated and a 
respirator should be worn. 
revails among quite a few concerns makin 
a fraction of an ounce of cadmium 
of silver makes it whiter and 
It is generally throw1 
In my opinion, thi 
will 
off the 


volatizes 


characteristics 
1.000 


sterling 
to 
is no more than a faith cure for subsequent analysis 
is hair 


cadmium 


The idea 
silver 

added 

otherwise improves the quality. 


wonderful 
which it will readily, being very ductile 
polished, it is highly resistant to atmospheric 
When a rubber band is tightly placed around 
tions are then made to lift the pot. 


1 


if 


the cadmium 
a mol 






he 
be left 
id it 


ut the fracture discloses a faint pinkish white 
Britannia metal was the base. 


It 


| as some 
leet 
r will become rancid, hard and brittle in time, 
er-cadmium alloy will not be affected or dis- 
same procedure applied to sterling silver 
black in a few hours due to the sulphur in 
in the albumen of an egg 
“untar 
one not disclose a trace. The 
instant it comes in contact with the molten silver. 
Some years ago I was connected with a concern tl 
was making a large line of toilet novelties such 
combs, jewelry boxes and the like, in which 
This concern was usin¢ 
anodes composed of cadmium and silver in the propor 
The method of pro 
good 
Before the 


umen becomes hard and it will not be affected. 


brownish 


can 
extent the alloy can be said to be 
SO 


brushes, 
tion of 60 silver and 40 cadmium. 
cedure was to prepare a silver solution using any 
1s many anodes as necessary. 
get 
few weeks or 
This 


would hardly be detected except by 
regular work was put in they would plate on a special 
as to 
work. 
lac 





in 
is 
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e manipulation of silver. 
ide large quantities of this material a1 
e practice to produce it, due to the fact that 
very volatile, giving off a light 
ust be handled in such a way as to have 
ting loss both in the making and in the re- 
ly practice was first to melt the fine silver 
y cover of boracic acid and glass, fusing it 
st possible temperature. I would then add formula and 
round bars. which I would bend and 
vn into small compact pieces. I would add cathode for a few hours 
silver, rapidly stirring at the same time, then the bath and diffused. After a 
will be just suf- they would add more silver solution but not before 
rolling. If brownish appearance would come on the 
work, plated with silver and cadmium was never 
getting any cad- quered and neither would it tarnish due to atmosphet 
as you conditions. 


‘at to fuse it so the metal 
to pour into ingot molds for 

to add the cadmium as you would zinc in 
succeed in 
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you would not 
melt as it would fume off as fast 


le 
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The Reduction of Molding Losses 


How a Large Brass Company Improved Its Foundry Performance. 


\ Paper Read the 


Chicago Meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Association, June 6-10, 1927 


By R. A. 


Assistant Manufacturing Superintendent, 


dry losses and especially molding losses art 

prevented by chemists, metallurgists, or engi 
nee lany of you know of foundries maintaining ex 
celle oratories and technical organizations whose loss 
al tality of product is entirely out of proportion to the 
technical effort that they are expending. However, the 
endency of modern thinking is more and more toward 
the combining of theory and practice. 

[he real problem that we have now to consider is 
what can be done to get closer union or co-operation be- 
tween the molders, the instructors, the foremen, the chem- 

the metallurgists, the engineers, or any other groups 
way connected with this line of activity, with the 
idea of producing quality castings with a low loss. 


+ 


not our intention to attempt a complete answer to 
his all-important problem, but we have developed certain 


| 1s 


plans or schemes which in practice do materially con- 
tribute to its solution. While some of the ideas are not 
necessarily new, the manner in which we are applying 


them may be of interest to you 
One of the difficulties and perhaps the greatest diffi 
Ity in connection with this program was the problem 


foundry workers in the 
through the tec! 


ot arousing the interest of the 
theory of their problem that is available 

nical department. Molders, as a rule, are. not noted as 
great seekers after scientific truth. It was hoped, there- 
fore, to develop in them a bit of the engineer’s spirit, in 
citing them to study the why and wherefore of theit 
losses more carefully. 

In seeking a solution to this problem, the baseball plan 
of organization was continually coming to mind. If the 
earnestness, the “head work,” and the team work that 
prevails in a baseball team could be duplicated in a foun- 
dry, real results would be possible. 

How are these things promoted in a ball team’? We 
decided that they were the result of accurate records, 


publicity, and friendly rivalry. Upon these we 
decided to build our system. 
ACCURATE RECORDS—NUCLEUS OF A SYSTEM ALREADY IN 


OPERATION 

some time the molders at The Ohio Brass Com- 
pany have been paid for the number of molds they make, 
the castings that are dirty or shifted; hence, it is 
necessary to keep each molder’s casting separate from 
the time they are made until they are passed by the in 
lo get an record of all the bad cast 
ings, it only remained to elaborate this system somewhat 
ind provide forms on which the inspector’s findings could 
re recorded for display. 

\n accurate count of our production is obtained as 
follows: In the foundry each molder’s floor is 
ured off about eight times a day. The castings, how- 
are not gathered as soon as they are shaken out, but 
are piled at the side of the molder’s floor where they 
remain until the end of the day. At the end of the day’s 
run, the castings are carefully counted by the instructor. 
The molder’s count, which he keeps to check his pay, 
must agree with the instructor’s count before the castings 
are moved. In the beginning, we had some difficulty 


accurate 


spector 


} 


brass 


in getting these to check, but after a few week’s opera- 
cee P 24 ~ 44 eall xe seae aw 
tion, the dicrepancies practically disappeared 


are sand 
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Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


which is the 
ping point, the cores and sprues are removed, t! 
rough ground, 
from each pattern being put into suitable 
tached to each container is the original recor 
the molder’s clock number, the pattern numb« 
number of castings as filled out in the beginni: 
foundry production department and checked 
structor. 

The containers are now delive red to the inspe 
divides the castings into good and bad, and tl 
further divides into dirt, shift, mis-run, cor 
spoiled and short. Short shows that the good 
together do not equal the total called for on tl 
tor’s ticket. 


| +] Roasia ¢ a 
n the brass casting department, 
blasted, and sorte 


contall 


It has been my experience that as soon as 


discovers that his efforts are not accurately recor 
he is quick to sense this, he relaxes his efforts, takes \ 


and less pains, until finally the quality of his 
is below what is desired. He tries to use good 


17 


, as a rule, unless he is a mechanic with an int: 
above his present position, his judgment as to just 
ht and what not to slight is often erroneous 


sugnt 


PUBLICITY—CREATING INTEREST—ATTRACTING A $ 
(he inspector now turns in to the inspectior 

ment’s clerk his findings, which the clerk post 

There is one of these sheets for each ir 

group for each day. It not only shows eacl 

record, but also the group’s or the instructor's 

the day. Care is taken to keep the same rotatio: 

molder’s numbers, so that by putting the sheets 

a molder’s record can be easily seen over any 
The sheets are so arranged on the bulletin 


sheets. 


each melder’s total loss, molding loss, and found: 
shown tor each day of the week. That is, first \ : 
sheet is displayed; when Tuesday’s sheet is disp! . 


put on top and covers Monday’s, with the excepti 
last three columns. 

When these sheets are displayed, the daily total 
daily molding loss of each group is plotted on th 
graphic record. At the end of the week, or at 
that Monday's sheet of the next week is ready, t 
of the combined loss of all the groups as well as t! 
each group is biocked in, either with blue or r 
time, the finished week’s daily sheets are remov: 
new week started. 

The records, the forms, and the charts wer¢ 
with the idea of attracting attenticn. Blue and 1 
were used, blue for loss less than 5 per cent, and 
loss above 5 per cent. The bulletin board was 
elaborate affair—made so purposely. Heads a1 
other departments were asked to give the poste 
at least a cursory glance as often as possible 
to imitate the baseball the more 
creater the enthusiasm—the greater the enthu 
keener the competition, 

The supervisor’s opportunity at this time to | 
the instructor’s troubles is obvious. Many statet 
criticisms are made and arguments are started 
readily be used to advantage by a supervisor, w! 
ing to reduce the loss. 


score spe 
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stance, the supervisor will make some remark to 
ictor about one of his molders who has been run- 
rtain pattern with what looks like an excessive 
e instructor will admit that the loss is excessive, 
is tried several things without success, that the 
has made some suggestions that have been tried 
not successful, and the loss still continues. The 
looks at the job, thinks about it, talks about it, 
to the attention. of the foundry superintendent, 
etallurgists, to the chemists, and in many cases to 
ufacturing superintendent—the main idea being 
s much attention as possible focused on any job 
with a loss higher than the average. 
ler is running with an excessive loss, the cause 
upon investigation, is found to be defective 
\Vhen the instructor’s attention is called to this, 
ise is that the cores are supposed to be inspected by 
department and come to him perfect. He is told 
ile his remarks may be so, nevertheless, that does 
tirely relieve him of the responsibility. A mere 
at the box should tell a man of his experience 
they looked good or bad, and if they looked bad 
ild further investigate. He is also told that he 
teach his molder something about good and bad 
Now some one of the instructors will think about 
s such as this and will make a reduction in his loss. 
luction is pointed out to him and commented upon. 
also be noted by the other instructors who, through 
ibit, are eagerly seeking just such things as this. 
tudy the exhibits to see how and where another in- 
r reduces his loss, 
ther good illustration is the spoiled casting loss. 
his loss is made in removing the sprues, either by the 
‘utter or by the grinder, and formerly was not 
on the instructor’s sheet. This loss, however, helped 
rease the scrap, and it was thought that if the help 
the instructor could be enlisted another source to attract 
ittention would be brought to bear on the men who were 
responsible for this loss. It also made another division in 
he record over which, with proper handling, competition 
be aroused between the instructors. Another chart 
vas designed for the sprue cutters. On this chart was 
rded daily the castings spoiled in removing the sprues. 
procedure reduced the spoiled casting loss from about 
| 300 castings to less than 100 a week. 
Shortage was another division of the loss to which very 
le attention had been paid. Shortage was caused by 
arelessness in counting. In weight counting it was caused 


sprue 


Wl 


rec 


itt 
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by not having the scales checked occasionally. The cast- 
ings spoiled by the sprue cutter would be thrown in 
scrap, either, as mentioned before, because he thought that 
it was not necessary to put them in with good castings, ot 
else to hide his carelessness. 

To enlist the interest of the instructor in all this work 
not only was his sportsmanship aroused by the display ot 
his records, but he was put on a bonus. This bonus was 
so arranged that it did not function unless the weekly 
group loss was below ten per cent. It was thought that 
this plan would be an incentive, althought it has not come 
up to expectations. Some of the instructors have asked 
to have the bonus taken off, preferring to be on a salary. 


the 


FRIENDLY RIVALRY COMPETITION 


The third idea, that of inciting rivalry or competition, 
was perhaps the major idea in mind in the design or at 
rangement of the whole system. It was thought that it 
competition in reducing loss could be aroused between 
the molders and between the instructors, and also if a 
molder or an instructor or the foundry as a whole could 
be incited to strive to excel previous records, commendable 
results could be accomplished. 

If an instructor has a molder who is having trouble with 
dirty or misrun castings, he, of course, consults his fore 
man, but he is encouraged to seek information from the 
technical department, too. We feel that the more theory 
that we can get mixed up with practice the better results 
we eventually achieve. 

In order to encourage this close relation with the tech 
nical department, we have taken groups of instructors and 
molders into our laboratory and have discussed with them 
the methods used in controlling the metal, the cores, and 
the sand. The pyrometers were explained to them. They 
were shown how to measure the bond, the permeability, 
and the moisture content of molding sand. The relation 
of these properties to casting losses was discussed, This 
has helped the instructors and molders to understand their 
problems better and has also resulted in better co-opera- 
tion. 

Now, the results of this arrangement 
able. We started this scheme in the latter part of 192. 
The loss for this and previous years was around 8% per 
cent, which represented approximately 400,000 pounds of 
bad castings. For the years of 1924, 1925 and 1926 the 
loss has averaged between 4 and 4% per cent, making a 
saving of approximately 200,000 pounds of castings a 
year for the last three years. 


are very commend 
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Cleaning Wire 
Written for The Metal Industry by W. J. PETTIS, Rolling Mill Editor 





| am interested in the best methods of drawing, 
ling and cleaning phosphor bronze and low brass 
\t present I am cleaning with cold solution of 
sulphuric acid, but I cannot get the wires all one 


Your trouble seems to centre around one thing, 
the color of the metal. There are many things 
wuld cause this trouble, apart from the drawing 
ealing operations, except where annealing condi- 


re such as to affect the relative hardness or softness 


erent parts of the coil. This would also cause 
in weaving the wire into cloth as well as a slight 

n in color. 

her cause is tarnishing after the washing process 
osure to the atmosphere. These alloys you men- 

ll tarnish quickly if there is moisture left on the 
any leneth of time. 


could be determined examination 


by a careful 


of the metal immediately after leaving the bath, and note 
if any discoloration appears. If the metal is clean and 
discoloration takes place later, there is some fault in the 
drying method. ; 

In wire as small as .003, this could hardly be observed 
before spooling or bunching the metal up. Handling 
with the bare hands is another cause of staining. 

Your method of cleaning the wire is the general prac 
tice; a 6% solution of sulphuric acid, generally warmed 
by turning live steam in the tank. This gives quick 
action. 

sright annealing can be accomplished by packing the 
material in sealed containers. There are a number of 
industrial furnaces on the market that -bright anneal. 
The manufacturers will give any information regarding 
their ability to handle certain lines of work. As the 
expense of installation is generally high a large produc- 
tion is necessary to justify the outlay. 
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Microcharacter 


Measures Hardness 


A Recently Developed Method of Testing for “Scratch” Hardness 


Written for The Metal Industry by WALLACE W. BOONE and ZOLA G. DEUTSCH, American Rad 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


defined although 

neasurements involve several more or less fundamen 

ncepts. Instruments employed to measure hardness 
tilize one or more of the following principles. 


1. The resistance offered to scratching (scratch hard 


Hardness is a term not yet pre 


| isely 


2. The resistance offered to indentation (indentation 


hardness ). 
3. The -resistance offered to elastic impact (rebound 
| ardness De 
+. ‘The resistance offered to cutting (cutting hardness). 
5. The resistance offered to per- 
hard- 


detormation (tensile 





manent 
ness 
Unless a scratch produces cuts 


and chips there is actually no differ- 


ence between a scratch and inden- 
tation. Cutting is a form of tensile 
rupture and plastic deformation 


Hardness tests measure in different 























point carefully down on the specimen, a dro] 
oil is placed in contact with the jewel and the 
The specimen, while tightly fastened to the mic 
is now moved slowly under the sapphire 
turning a small crank at about twenty R.P.M. 
is then lifted and the specimen carefully clea 
pitch saturated in zyiene. The watch oil must 
oughly removed as it otherwise interferes with t! 
tive index of the immersion oil. 

When the microscope is properly focused o1 


tion to be examined the cuts may be accurately 


Stage, 


and variations in constituents noted. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the width of cuts across | 
tals in an alloy of aluminum, iron and silicon. Thx 
portions of the scratches are on the very hat 
constituent and the wider portions are ove1 


I 
solid solution matrix. 


Fig. No. 4 shows a microcut as photographe: 
a millimicrometer ocular at 1,650 diameters n 
tion. FeAl, gives a microhardness of 1,200 











t 
UIPPEI ( | CROSS Fea CRYSTAI 
\ CHARACTER SOLI N 
he resistance offered combination of deforma- 
ind rupture Che reason no distinct correlation ex 
he irious scales of | dness is possibly because 
| , Iires varying proportions of the plasticity at 
( +} 
icrocharacter” moves a sapphire poimt under a 
presssure of three grams, over a highly polished sur 

e of the material to be tested. The point is the corner of 

cube, mounted in such a way that the diagonal of the 

cu will | erpendicular to the surface tested. The 
width of the cut, or scratch, or penetration, is a linear 

‘ 1 of the depth. and a second powet! function of the 
( ectional are Cherefore, measuring the width 
ves a means for assigning a numerical value to this 
characteristic, which is some combination of the several 

hardness 

1 shows a compound microscope equipped with a 


jewel in position for cutting 
which has supported in its 
a transparent his 

moved with a micrometer screw thus making 
ssible to measure accurately the width of a scratch or 
section. A polished section to be studied 


fitted with a 
a millimicrometer ocular, 


cal plane a fine scale on screen 
cale can be 


metallic 


uld be held level with plasticine and be securely clamped 


\fter leveling 


to the stave the jewel and bringing the 


° 1 a ce s 1i1- lint ches 
script, probably FeSi in a web-like skeleton s 
bout 260 and 


the solid solution averages 110. 


P Sant - : | , +] Prinnel 
Of micronaraness 1s the s ] ri | 


values being multiplied by a large constant 
keep them greater than one. 


Similar t 


» other such physical properties «: 

nductivity, heat, and lght transmission whicl 
different directions on the same crystal, the hard 
is found to in different directions on the s ’ 
ta \ polished surface contains a number of 
rvstalline orientations which necessitates the cet 
tion of average crystal hardness. Microhardnes 
minations on unworked and worked m« 
an increase of hardness on the surface. 


Vary 


severely 
cute 

Note: The microcharacter 
ped by the Special Committee on Bearing 

e American Society of Mechanical Enginet 
C. H. Bierbaum as chairman. He is vice-presid 
Lumen Bearing Company in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Was 


origina 


\ short description of this testing device 


in The Metal Industry for April, 1921, page 
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The Machining of Special Bronzes 


Written for the Metal Industry by P. W. BLAIR, Mechanical Editor. 


and that has been created for special alloys 
il line with high copper and tin contents often 
ifficulties in machining. The estimating depart- 
rticular has to be careful in figuring costs in the 
_ that is, the turning and threading, where the 
be machined is out of the ordinary class and 
ious experience is not a guide. 
ire three qualities which produce the widest 
e of results in machining metals, namely, hard- 
xhness and brittleness. Broadly speaking, the 
ms of these three qualities usually met with may 
be hard and tough, soft and tough, and hard 
The degree of hardness of the material itself 
the speed at which it may be cut. 
nportant that sufficient top rake be given to the 
|, particularly on materials where the resistance 
© and fracture is high and where heat is gen- 
the friction of the chip. With metals possessing 
ities tools of heavy section and efficient lubrica- 
necessary to carry away the heat and reduce fric- 
the greatest possible top rake is desirable con- 
th cutting-edge strength and rigidity of support. 
achining of brittle metals can be done by tools 
¢ little or no top rake because of the low molecu- 
ince and absence of chip friction. For the same 
tbrication and cooling are not necessary and a 
| angle increases the strength of the cutting edge. 
however, increases and for this reason a higher 
tool hardness is advisable. High speed steel 
has not the advantage over carbon steel when 
brittle materials that it the 
perated upon is tough. 
| the copper alloys now employed possess a 
ely low degree of hardness and toughness, and 
tearing occurs because the strength of the 
s not sufficient to withstand the load imposed 
[his tearing is more apt to occur in operations 
reading and forming and in these cases paraffin 
use. The use of lard oil ives bette1 
ployment is costly. With close attention to 
nd hardness machining can be performed with 
lubricant. The necessary conditions to be 
re the largest possible top rake, a large bottom 
ardness sufficient for the tool to cut the 
soft material without undue wear. 
bronze is a hard and tough material to 
hen run at a rather slower speed than f 
cutting edge given a top rake of 
results should be obtained, provided 
iniform. 


p yssesses W hen 


results 


asa 


com- 


work 


t 
Lii¢ 


the 


Gun metal, although not used as 
bronze, is a material with which the machine operator 
should be familiar. It can be turned successfully wit! 
the same speed as mild steel, with a tool having a top rak 
of 10° and threaded at a speed of 40 ft. per min 

Nickel silver can safely be treated like brass; also Bene 
dict metal. They both take high polish and have good 
wearing qualities and tools do not require any rake. It 
is preferable to use open box tools. Nickel itself is a 
hard but consistent metal and properly alloyed it is not 
difficult to machine and thread. 

Copper, which is a soft metal, is admittedly a difficult 
machining proposition, but it can be done on the turret 
lathe the tools must be of the best high speed steel and 
ground to give a cutting angle of 65° and run at a-speed 
of 175 ft. per min. with a positive rake to the cutting 
edge of die. There should be a minimum amount of 
thread in the prongs of the die to reduce friction. 

The hollow mill is a good tool for taking a roughing 
cut 1f not too heavy and for a low bearing surface the 
roll-steady finishing box tool should be employed; a vee 
steady box tool not being so efficient owing to the greatet 
friction. ‘The correct speed and low feed sheuld be the 
practice when machining copper. The drill should have 
ample clearance and in some cases a flat drill of high 
speed steel is to be preferred. 


much as phosphor 


Soluble oil is suitable as 
a lubricant and when tapping use a one-fluted tap with a 
sharp cutting edge and tap at a speed of 20 ft. per minut 

Aluminum or aluminum alloys containing 90 per cent 
aluminum are best turned at a speed of 175 ft. per minut 
similar to brass. Duraluminum is another alloy which 
has come to the front during the past ten years and is 
supplied in rods for turning into bolts, etc. The 
for turning and threading should be the same as bras 
It does not drag when cutting and a mixture of one 
of paraffin to four of lard is a good lubricant. 

Monel metal, cast and rolled, one of the alloys 
hecoming more popular each vear owing to its high 
strength and wearing qualities. It is ard and tou 
metal. High-speed steel tools of the best should be u 
with correct cutting angles. Soluble oil can be used as a 
lubricant. The best speed to be employed varies in 
cordance with the hardness of the castings but an avet 
speed of 60 to 80 ft. per min. with a depth of cut of 
will be found suitable. lor tapping and 
speed of 20 ft. in. with hook on 
chasers. 

Ever-dur is a new alloy 
now on the market. It 
teristics a 


sper 


per mun 


with high 
has the same 
s the hard bronzes 


Match Plates 


Written for The Metal Industry by W. J. REARDON, Foundry Editor. 








you give us a method of making white metal 
tes from sand molds? 
e method used in making white metal or alumi- 
h plates is to secure a first class mold and make 
patterns as you desire to place ina mold. Use 
< 32” x 6”, preferably a metal flask, with very 
pins. Make up the mold in the usual way 
patterns are drawn from the mold place 5/16” 
le the mold the size of the flask desired and fill 
nd outside the strip. This strip raises the flask 
kness of the white metal plate, which is ap- 


ting 
ila 


proximately 5/16”. Care must be taken in 
parting just right before the cope is ran 
cess of the plates depends on the way the parting and ram- 
ming is done 

terns. Use 


vetting 


uned. The 


Be very careful not to ram down the p 
Windsor Lock 
vour pattern. 
made properly very 
plate and perfect 
duced from such a plate 


sand so as to get a smo 
surface on 
If the mold is y little work 
match castings are 
little 
a match plate other than good workmanship, 


up the plate the desired thickness 


juired on the 


There is very to maki 


and rai 
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Germanium 


A Useful Metal 


in the Future? 


Written for The Metal Industry by JAMES SILBERSTEIN, Metallurgical Engineer 


fermanium is a rare element. It is found in small 

antities associated with the ores of silver, lead, copper, 
I il ars 

So far there has been no use for germanium in the 
industry and the price this metal is very high. It may 


he, however, expected that increased consumption will re- 

lt of new and cheaper methods for 
ie production of germanium. It might be of interest to 
ecall in this connection, that the price of aluminum was 
ver $500 per pound in the year of 1852. On account ot 
h temperatures and 


, 
its occurrence together with lead and cop 


trom development 


he volatilitv of its compounds at hi: 


pel ores, Ler- 
manium is likely to be found in the flue dust of smelters 


reducing these ores. 


PROPERTIES 


Germanium resembles silicon both in its chemical and 
physical properties. Germanium is one of the elements 
which Mendelejeti predicted by means of his periodic 
law and which he called “ekasilicon” because he assumed 
its properties would be similar to those of silicon 

Germanium is a gravish white metal, brittle and lus- 
trous. Its density at 20°C is 5.47 and it melts at 958°C. 
\t elevated temperature germanium oxidizes to the diox- 
ide GeQ,. Germanium dissolves in aqua regia and sul- 
furic acid but not in hydrochloric acid. Nitric acid con- 
verts it to the dioxide. 

Germanium metal can be obtained by reducing the 
dioxide with carbon. In order to purify the resulting 
metal, it should be washed with water and then fused 
with borax. The dioxide can also be reduced with hydro- 
1. 

Germanium, like silicon, can be used as a detector* and 
may therefore find application in the wireless industry. 


ge 


GERMANIUM-ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
The alloys of germanium and aluminum are very inter- 


*Metall und Erz, 1926, p. 682 
tMetall und -Erz 


dr r 68 


esting. Germanium dissolves easily in molten a 


ind forms a eutectic with this metal at 55% ge: 
he eutectic composition melts at 423°C and ma 
ful as a solder for aluminum. Though aluminu 
soldered with alloys containing tin and zinc, the 
if exposed to corrosion of moist atmosphere aft 
\t elevated temperature the rate of corrosion 
rapidly and the durability of the joints is ther 
erally tested by exposing them to steam. 

The eutectic alloy of aluminum and silicon w 
rosion standpoint be desirable, but the m« 
C) is too high. Because germanium reset 
con both in its physical and chemical properties 
he expected that the eutectic alloy of germani 
aluminum will show similar corrosion resisting 


a COl 
zen 
/ 


*{ 
4 


ties as the eutectic alloy of silicon and aluminum 
eutectic alloy of germanium and aluminum wil 
count of its much lower melting point, be cor 
easier to use as a solder, and if it shows the exy 
rosion resisting qualities, this alloy certainly will 
desirable than any other aluminum solder so fat 
The melting diagram of germanium and silic 
far as the writer knows, not yet been determi 
these two metals form a eutectic alloy, the ternat 
of aluminum, germanium and silicon must for 
nary eutectic alloy with a lower melting point than 4 
This ternary eutectic alloy should also have simi 
rosion resisting properties as the binary eutect 
of aluminum and germanium and aluminum and 
It has been found, that a small addition of ge: 
to duraluminum (with the following chemical « 
tion: copper 4.5%, magnesium .5%, balance, alu 
and its usual impurities of iron and silicon) makes 
rolling operation much easier.t This germani 
taining duraluminum develops its full hardness o1 
aging at elevated temperature, while common du 
num does not need to be aged at higher temperatu 
The influence of germanium on metals othe: 
aluminum and silicon should also be worth study 


Angle on Threading Chasers 
Written for The Metal Industry by P. W. BLAIR, Mechanical Editor. 


().—What is the correct angle to grind on the first three 
threads (more or less) as we do considerable threading 
on brass pipe and tubing; also brass castings in some 
cases where thread runs to a shoulder ? 

\ Angle is the lead which is ground on the first 
three threads (more or less). As the heaviest cutting is 
done by the lead it should have a slightly greater clearance 
angle than the rest of the chasers on the die, but care 
should be used to see that this angle is not excessive 
See illustration which shows the correct angle for re- 
erinding the lead of a die which should be the same as 
the original set of dies. Improper methods commonly 
used are shown by dotted lines. 

loo much clearance will cause the dies to lead too fast 
and the half threads cut by the lead are consequentlh 
damaged bv the full teeth of the die 

It must also be remembered that the complete set 
dies of anv size should all be ground alike 


shortened to the desired length so that thread 
as close to the shoulder as possible. 


IMPROPER GRINDING 
OF LEAD 





A perfectly 


s 
yood set of dies can be ruined by improperly regrinding 


CORRECT ANGLE FOR ANGLE 0 
GRINDING LEAD ORIGINAL LIA 


| 1 a"? 
the lead. When threading to a shoulder lead should b ANGLE FOR THREADING LEAD 
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EDITORIAL 


ELECTRIC FURNACE PROGRESS 


e electric furnace in the brass industry 1s no longet 

d a comprehensive review prepared by Dr 

\\ ‘illett of the Bureau of Standards for the Ameri 

cal lectrochemical Society lays vividly before us the 
fact that the brass industry, one of the oldest, most con- 
servative and slowest to change its methods, has gone fur- 


ther with this revolutionary development than the steel in- 
In 1926 about 
\bout 


trv in proportion to the tonnage output. 


675.000 tons of metals were melted electrically. 


%) per cent of the output of rolling mills making brass, 
ind nickel alloys is melted electrically while foun- 
lries using these metals use electric furnaces for about 30 
per cent of their output. 

t is of interest to know what types of furnaces have 


heen found after vears of trial to be most useful. It seems 


it 25 per cent of the electric melting 1n rolling 


rocking are furnaces, the re 


made in 


een made in 


nder, presumably, being induction furnaces. 


induction furnaces made about 12 per cent 


the foundry metal electrically melted, this being almost 
( ( ( ellow bt LSS 
lhe future of the electric furnace in the rolling mills is 
to be rather small in the United States as this field 
w largely saturated Abroad, however, American 
7 5 | | 
irnaces are being sold in good numbers, als irgely 
n 
, 
future in the ft ( is also ditthcult g s 
1 Se portiol f the ft dries are ery mall sa 
t it is harder to educate them to the electric furnace 
questionable whether, in most of these sn 
( the electric 1! ( Ww ric Still al expensive 
] 1¢ with little flexi 1 compared to ither t pes 
\ ] hye 1 pron e ( ( t 1 end 9 as t loes 
the regularity with which it can be used, the stead 
é of the output of certan tandard mixtures and a 
1 +1 ] f - 
ca Pie | e ( 1 | | electric furnace 18 CX 
( flict to sell t ( with o 1 few 
( ind Wicie j et worl to | indle 
( tstandin advant e of the electric ove1 the open 
( I ice 1 1ts le W metal loss The 1 int e ol 
e% 1¢ ( crucible rur? eS 18 increased output nd 
ve workit col lhe advantages open 
( d crucible rnace over elec l ire low cost ol 
illat and fex1bp operatio1 
ectric furnace manutacturers are aware of this situa 
if course, and smaller sized furnaces are in existence 
' 1 » Weel cc 
he rocki irc furnace is made to handle as little as 250 
lhe Ingh trequency induction furnace will 
| 17 
ery smhali Quantitie meta 
will be interesting to note whether the electri 
ice W nto 1 e open Hame and crucible lurnace fv 
Ww Ol Regardless of the future, however. i1 
t wes a debt of gratitude to the finders and de- 
velopers of electric furnaces, both scientists and industrial- 
Dr. Gillett estimates that in 1926 alone, $2,500,000 
educed metal losses and 40,000 tons in fuel 


METAL REEL STANDARDIZATION 


lhe brass fabricating industry has taken what 


lieve to be its first step in the direction of standat 


in line with the work carried on by the Division « 
hed 


Practice of the Department of Commerce 


recent meeting of the representatives of manut 


distributors and users of metal spools and reels, 
mendation was made to simplify the list of meta 
for annealing, handling and shipping wire. F: 
on, it is recommended that spools be built to carry 
5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 pounds of wire. 

In order to avoid the too sudden interference w 
isting equipment, this schedule is intended to aft 
new production and gradually to replace the present 
as they are worn out. 

Some of the members in this 
represented the largest brass and copper manut 


attendance at 


companies of this country. 

at the conference st 
his company had almost $3,000,000 tied up in ret 
| Probably one-hal 


released if the 


ne of those in attendance 


Is in circulation. 
investment could be 


ls and ree 


frozen nun 
sizes and varieties were cut down 


he 


not so much perhaps 


brass industry is to be congratulated upor 


because it is such a lot 


self, but because it is an indicator of the righ 
ind. In this age of alloys, it is only right that th 
manufacturers of alloys should not fall behi: 
march « f progress 
THE COPPER ALLOYS 
| i l ) sC1eC1 ( ) nl 11 ind W irk y 1 
( Is } s undergone mal changes in the ] st fe 
me ways the copper alloys, although tl 


most 


interesting 
Bassett, echnical Supervis 
Chicago S¢ 


I> 


gical Ene 


srass Company, before the 
stitute of Mining and Metallui 


ts in thei 


progress 


lhe production of almost pure copper is an 
h pitch copper Was produced before metallo 
reached the copper refiners. For alloying, howev 
ind rapid means are necessary to purify copper 
1es One of the earliest “addition age 
lizers was zinc. Phosphorus was also used 
later product, has proved extremely valuabl 
nese, Magnesium, and in very recent vears, boron 
cium, have been used to advantage 
he greatest efforts have been made in the dir 


e elimination of impurities. Selenium, tell 
ic, antimony, nickel and iron are all trouble 
or another. Silver, while of 
“impurity” is beneficial. 


ne way course, tec] 


[he most generally useful of the copper-zin« 
ve been found to be the solid solutions. They 
( nt to corrosion than alloys in which mor: 
phase is present and also are less subject to cra 


Silicon in addition to being a deoxidizer has beet 








7 THE ME 

wd hardener. For example, silicon-manganese- 

loys with silicon up to 3 per cent and small 

of manganese, have a tensile strength of over 

uunds per square inch and elongation of 48 per 
2 


11) 


recent discovery has shown that nickel silicide 
| in copper, forms a solid solution alloy at 750° 
C., which can be made considerably harder and 
by quenching and re-heating to 500° C. For 
resistance, probably the best alloys are the cop- 
The nickel-silvers are best when the zinc 
are low. 
teresting group of copper alloys are those used 
h strength conductors. In this field, it is necessary 
additions to copper to increase its strength with- 
ting down conductivity any more than necessary. 
im is the best commercial material with respect to 
ng conductivity. Higher strength can be obtained 
e addition of other metals such as tin, but con- 
is reduced. 


eis 


BRASS MERGERS 





are two reasons for industries to merge. One 
ilitate expansion and take better advantage of a 

ide of business. The other is to effect economies in 

\ ement and operation, and to protect themselves 
elimination by over-severe competition brought 

the existence of too many companies in a field. 

issue we publish reports of consolidations of an 


ary number of metal manufacturing companies 


hort a space of time. In Detroit, the General 
Corporation is taking over three long-standing 


Montreal, Canada, the Canadian Bronze Com- 
acquired three large Canadian companies. In 
] 


Iphia, the Hajoca Corporation .has gathered up 


nbing supply manufacturers; in New York, the 
Cable Company has purchased two large wire 
turers to add to its existing list of three such 


itions, and the National Bearing Metals Corpora- 
added three more companies to its string. 
that this is only a flurry and a coincidence may 
ith, but it is impossible to keep from feeling that 
er of straws blowing at one time (and these are 
ed straws) indicate the existence strong 
eneral business conditions throughout the year 
heen buoyant. It is common conversation 
ut the trade that prices are cut to the bone and 
re seems to be no evidence of a reversal in this 
as the general price structure is falling. 
only the large and powerful organizations and 
pecially favored small ones can operate profitably. 
is the answer? Obviously not liquidation, as 
no real depression. but companies go on 
indefinitely without profits. Therefore they are 
ing the wisdom of hanging together rather than 
separately. 
ur opinion that times such as these will induce 
tions for protection just as boom times will stim 
for growth. 


of > 


Con 


cannot 


HANDLING LACQUER 


‘ which occurred recently in the plant of a large 


e body building company in Detroit started in 
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the lacquer department. Information about the cause ol 
the fire was not obtainable as the plant was completely 
destroyed. This brings forcibly to our attention the fact 
which is very well known but perhaps not so well re- 
membered as it should be. Lacquer is an inflammable 
material and should be guarded with the utmost care. 
The spray booths, if they are used, or the tanks must be 
protected from electrical sparks, eas or flanies of anv kind 


Ventilation and exhaust systems must be adequate to 


carry off fumes. Storage should be effected as far as 
possible outside of the main building. 
We recommend for careful reading, to all those who 


use lacquer and other inflammable materials, the regula 
tions of the National Board of Fire Underwriters of New 
York for paint spraying and spray booths, dip tanks and 
also the regulations for containers of hazardous liquids. 


THE PLATERS’ CONVENTION 


When this issue has reached our readers, there will be 
little time to hesitate about attending the 15th annual con 
vention of the American 
Toledo. 


made, as shown in the leading article of this issue, will 


Klectro-Platers’ Society in 


ven a glance at the program and the plans 
prove the value of this meeting The exhibits will be of 
unusual interest, not only because they are of the best type 


but because labor saving equipment is becoming such an 


important factor in the plating field. It answers the 
question, “How can we reduce costs ?’ 
\Ve must repeat what we have said many times in thes« 


colum1 Ss 
than t 


tendents to these conventions. 


Manufacturers can make no better investment 
send their plating foremen, chemists and superin 


‘} 


New Books 


Endurance of Metals Under Repeated Stress. By H 


Moore Published by Engineering Foundation, 29 WW. 39tl 
Street, New York Sixe 5 x 7! 63 pages Price $1.00 

\mo1 the large research enterprises in fatigue of metal 
has been the one at University of Illinois under the auspices 
of Nat 1 Research Council and Engineeering Foundatio: 
with t ooperation of important industries Professor H 
I M s bee charge lo meet a demand for inf 
matic orm usable by designing, inspecting, testing and 
operat ¢ Ss Engineerit Vv foundation isked Prot 
sor M compile a small manual and invited other lead 
ing American investigators to cooperate Che product is the 
“Manual of Endurance of Metals Under Repeated Str: 
resent the condensed cream of the knowledge gwottel 
researches occupying several years of work by a score 
more of investigators and many advisers, and costing 
aggregate a tew hundred thousand dollars 

Metal Statistics for 1927. Published by the \merican Met 
al Market, New York. Size 4 x 6, 544 pages. Price $2.04 

This is the annual edition of Metal Statistics cont; 
business information concerning metals New table 
been introduced and information on general economic 
ditions bearing on metal consumptior 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Zinc in 1925. By Amy Stoll, Bureau of Mine \\ 
I). ¢ 

Copper in 1925. By | | Tulil ind Hels “o™M 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. ( 

Zinc in 1925. Stoll, Burs M 


a, ©. 
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CORRESPONDENCE and DISCUSSION 


Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of opinion in these columns, THE METAL INDUSTRY assur 





responsibility for statements made therein sc 
DISEASES OF PLATED DEPOSITS Please accept my sincere thanks in anticipation ot " 
will be looking with interest in THe MetraL INpbustr\ 
the Editor of Tue METAL INDUSTRY Issues for your articles which I am confident you will 
ntruding on your busy moments, but I have *°U “ve the time to spare 
receives much instruction and help from Mr. Voss’s series of Jor 
) Deposits,’ which appeared in THE Montreal, Canada, May 16, 1927. 
Met l ry tor June and July, 1926, that I felt I ought t 
writ ! tha u for them There is no doubt that the articles 
iis ont ak 28m Hee Be A WORD OF APPRECIATION 
worked for 10 years in a plating shop under a foreman who, , so ; 
when anythin vent wrong with any of the solutions, used to come x Un Editor of THe Mera INnpustry 
back at night by himself to fix them up. I didn’t think so much Your publication is of the greatest interest and valu 
shout it at that time, but. when he died (endfenie) 1 wee ached engaged in any way with foundry work and I found 
to take place I did, and now at times | get absolutely up helpful while in charge of a brass foundry at the ( 
unst if é the solutio1 go out of order, and since the apen, rae Bay, Md 
irticle by u have been such a help I have wondered if | Your suggestions enabled us to make good COM posit 
may suggest that Mr. Voss write another series on “Diseases of h had proved impossible before receiving help from 
Bronze and Copper Solutions” (cyanide). I hope you won't think bie ” - R. E. W 
me selfisl It is simply a desire to acquire a knowledge of my vortolk, Va., May 16, 1927 
- — 
May I name some of the problems I get up against. It may help HELP RECEIVED 
u ll ir articles if you see your way clear to write them _ 
DISEASES OF BRONZE SOLUTIONS (CYANIDE) lo the Editor of the Metat INpbusTrY. 
Sympto1 Work plating yellow, patchy (red and yellow), red, We want _to thank you for referring us to Mr. A. Pf 
ovale ; Baltimore, Md. Mr. Pflomm was certainly a great hel; \ 
—— ee in standardizing all our plating solutions and we want 
press our thanks to him through you 
Work plating a dark color, streaky, uneven (muddy and clear) E. & T. RaApIATor AND FENDEI 
Anodes becoming dark, white coated Baltimore, Md., April 21, 1927 
TECHNICAL PAPERS 
Glossary of Terms Relating to X-Ray Metallography. By the superposition of alternating current lowers the d 
IL. W. MecKeehan. Published by the Bell Telephone Labora electrode potentials. The change of hydrogen ion co! 
tories. Inc.. New York tion within the narrow limits recommended for com: 
\ list of all of the technical terms used in this new branch practice causes no appreciable change in the electrod 
of metallography, and complete definitions. tials 
Heat Treatment of Aluminum Alloys. By R. S. Archer Good deposits at high efficiency were obtained fron 
[his paper was presented at the meeting of the American sulphate, sulphuric acid electrolytes when operated 
Society for Steel Treating, held in Milwaukee, Wis., May temperatures. 
19-20, 1927. It will form the first of the data sheets on non \ discussion of the reactions occurring at the elect: 
ferrous metals to be published in co-operation with the In included and evidence is presented to support the theor 
stitute of Metals Division and covers the heat treatment ot gaseous deposition upon the electrodes is the cause oi 
Duralumin, 17S, 25S and 51S metals. overvoltage. 
Industrial Cleaning: An Advancing Science. By D. J An Investigation of the Thermo-Electric Properties of Some 
Benoliel, International Chemical Company, Philadelpiha, Pa. Alloys of Nickel. By Harry A. Irving. Published by 
\n article published in “Factory” for May, 1927, which laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., June, 1926 
answers the following questions Ten alloys of nickel and cobalt were prepared and dra 
What makes a cleanser clean? into wire and their thermal e.m.f. curves against pla 
What factors determine the choice of a proper cleaning were determined. The cobalt content varied from 
material fifty per cent. All alloys contained from one-half to t 
What part does equipment play in effective cleaning? cent manganese. Additions of cobalt decreased the t! 
Rapid Evaluation of Baked Japan Finishes. By E. M e.m.f. of nickel and placed inversion points in all the 
Honan and R. E. Waterman. Published by Bell Telephone \lloys of nickel and molybdenum varying from 
Laboratories, Inc.. New York 30 per cent molybdenum were prepared, drawn into wi! 


The service life of a japan film baked on metal can be _ their thermal e.m.f. curves determined. Molybdenum inc: 
the thermal e.m.f. of nickel up to 20 per cent Mo after 


evaluated by determining the rate of decomposition of the filn 


when it is placed in an 8.5 per cent phenol-water solution it decreases it. One per cent manganese was necess 
The effect of the time and temperature of baking the film the successful working of the alloys, but an increase 
and the cleanness of the metal previous to applying the japan  ganese content decreased the e.m.f of that alloy. Ox 
can also be evaluated Che 8.5 per cent phenol solution is a tests were made for both one and three hours at 10 
desirable testing solution because its composition is quite for these alloys. The molybdenum alloys withstood the 
constant at ordinary room temperatures and is not changed by tion better than the standard alumel and constantan el 
the evaporation of the water but not as well as chromel. 

A Study of the Factors Affecting the Electrode Potentials \lloys of copper with two-tenths per cent, one-! 
in the Deposition of Nickel. By William Carleton Ellis, Ch.] cent, one per cent and one and one-half per cent nick 

The effect of current density, temperature, hydrogen ion drawn into wire and their e.m.f.’s vs. copper were fo 
concentration, addition agents, and superposed alternating cur determine the per cent of nickel necessary to approxi 
rent upon the electrode potentials in nickel deposition have e.m.f. of the platinum vs. platinum rhodium couple at ‘¢ 
been tabulated Increase of current density increases the peratures up to 400° C. By extrapolation this conte $ 
rreversible effect at the electrods. Increase of temperature and determined as sixty-three hundredths per cent nickel 
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ALKALINE COPPER SOLUTION anodes, the copper deposit will be still brighter when a little of th 
. — = — lead is iced in the solution \n excellent copper solution tf 
. — your purpose s ld ) im the folloy ry formul 
e used your copper solution (alkaline) for plating steel - . + Sppeoaee t ee 
et with little success. I gct no deposit ot copper what- Water l gallon 
feel sure that some of the chemicals were old and would Sodium cyanide 4 ozs 
if this could cause the trouble. I should also like to ( er cvanide 3 ozs 
necessary to copper plate steel parts be fore nickel I ilphite of soda LY « 
La tic soda ( 
should be pleased to have you advise us the exact Sodium hyp« ulphite ; 1/64 to 1/32 
ve furnished you, and gave you adverse results. If the 3 : 
. oie ai Ae Temperature as outlined: voltage 4 to 5 
vere fresh and the weights correctly proportioned and * gay 
; : : 2 It should not be necessary to scratch-brush the copper deposit 
urrent was used to operate the solution, then you cer- : ¥ 
or 6 , 7 on the wren if it is a satisfactory deposit. Your nickel solution 
uld have received a satistactory copper deposit. The : 1 ‘ ar ° 
: aia , ‘ nt can possibly be mnproved by the addition of 1 oz. sal-ammoniac 
1 non-deposit would be either a deficiency in free tee - : ate 
Speiet ; , per gallor lo each 100 gallons of solution, dissolve in 1 pint hot 
n excess. If the latter, then only an evolution of ‘ ; : 
, : water, 6 ozs. muriatic acid and ™% oz. cadmium chloride. Stir 
ould result at the steel, but no copper deposit on it. Pp ; ; ; cars 
; ~neflt these materials thoroughly in the solution Bright uniform de 
tion does not contain sufficient cyanide, the results . : - : : 
; ; . posits nickel will result.—( H. P., Problem 3,648 
posit. Try the solution both ways, first by adding 
ortions up to 1 oz. or more per gallon of solution. On 
ind if too much cyanide, add small proportions of copper NICKEL ON BRASS AND ZINC 
pper carbonate with constant stirring to 1 oz. per 
‘ ve ().—There are a few things I would like to know with regard 
} cessary to copper plate steel before nickel plating, ; 
i aan tae tie to plating \t the shop where I am employed we have a radiator 
res a better surface for the nickel.—C. H. P., Problem rege : , 
cap made up of three parts, two of them are die cast (zinc) and 
one part is brass. Can I plate these together in the same solution 
by coppering the die cast parts* with a heavy coat, then putting 
AUTOMATIC BUFFING them together with the brass and plate all with nickel My 
_ - —____—_—_—— —— - - - solutior nsists of the following: Water, 1 gallon: single nickel 
; : ‘ F calte 2 o * bine 5 antes si Sr nal ' ee 
ire in the nickel and copper plating business. What %@', © 02 Oe oe id, 1 0z.; common salt, 1 0z.; Epsom salts, 
eood for a buffer after nickel plating, outside of buffmg ¢* ©% > 1" cel chi ist 1 03 a 
: ~ ee eee ae oe . ; er oe va: ange “gia weitedl 
\Ve have small parts and we want a quick way ot buthng What is a good nickel bath for die casting Do you use rolled 
roca des s th ‘utral oltage is used 
have a burnisher, but they are all wet and it takes time OF Cast anou Is the bath kept neutral? What voltag used 
: : . : ( the tat 
m. How would small pieces of leather do in a barrel Poe ; » 
Do you think that would bring the polish on them? What is 1 ed lor a dip before plating, if any (like the cyanide 
ild like to know if you know of anything that would serve ©!P_0” brass) ? 
purpose, outside of. burnishing .. o die castings abs« rb a copper plate on them? Would tl 
; ier ‘sorb if ] ir ‘ust under \ nickel pi 
pper plating be done in a cold solution? absorb it heavy Will iron rust unde rneath the nickel plate iJ 
- >“ ‘ . tne th contains an ; 
the use of leather scraps and macerated leather in a ball the bath contain we chloride ; 1 
barrel and the addition of some dry hydrated lime or \.—Your sugg tions relative to nickel plating the radiator cay 
. . 11) sti > .e ao - ( < j t bh ss by 
a powder, you should obtain made up of two distinct die casting alloys and in part brass, by 


lishing compound reduced to 
Sole leather scraps will give the best 


1! 


ent polished finish, 


+ 


to speed up the rotation of 
btain the necessary speed best adapted for the mechanical 


be advisable the mechanical 
You can decide this by test. 

an in a cold solution 
ution in metal and more free cyanide than 


plating c be done It requires a 
' 


is required 
od warm copper solution is used. 
of the copper deposit from warm or hot 


i. as 


rmore the color 
lutions is much better than from cold solutions 


3,047 


BRIGHT NICKEL ON COPPER 





nder separate cover we are sending you three socket 

One in the natural state; one dull copper finish as it 
m the tank, and the other having been scratch brushed. 
that was scratch brushed was like the dull copper before 


ration 

for us to brighten the copper in order to get a 
nickel If they are nickel without 
ng the plating, they are very dark and dirty looking. 


necessary 


ite finish. plated 


re a copper solution you can suggest that would give us the 
nish to eliminate this scratch brushing operation? 
produce a bright copper deposit it is necessary to 


the copper solution warm, or better still, at a temperature 
BS The addition of 1 oz. sodium hyposulphite per 100 
f solution will result brighter more uniform 


eposit. If you use a few sheet lead anodes with the 


ina and 





copper 






W. J. REARDON, Fo 


N THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 


first copper plating the die castings heavily with copp 
cellent, and will give you the desired results in nickel | 
Your present formula for nickel solution can be 
plating the 


11 
ul 


r 
I 


al 


{ 


lating 


ut 


n j caps 1% your procedure is carried out as 
above. 

If you meet with any trouble, then change your { 
meet the conditions in plating die castings by increasing the 
nickel salt content to 10 er 12 ozs. per gallon, then adding 


The 
acid per gallon will be 
outlined will approximate th 
used in nickel plating die castings. Some 
instead of Epsom salts, i. 


more per gallon. addition then « 


cent, acetic advantageot 


solution as above 


formul 
sulphate e. 
latter material is preferred. 
97 99 


‘ 


ast nickel anodes 
nickel S( lutions, 


to 4 O07 


™m 


Wari 


110° F 


per gallon, rolled nicke 


In 


content, 


with a higher nick 
> 


anodes 


l 
It 


I 


is 


ic 


el 


) 


lirms use 


i 


magnesium sulphate 


] 
I 


1 


ll 


rormula 


‘ 


sing 


| ; 


tall 


I ) 


oadl 


ci 


t 


plus dead sott a nealed, have given ideal results. 

The acidity of the nickel solution when in excess can be rea 
neutralized by an addition of 1/16-oz. per gallon of sodium 
borate Some firms use a dilute muriatic acid dip, 1 part 
16 parts water. Others use a cyanide dip, water 1 gallon: sodi 
cyanide 4 to 6 ozs. Die castings made in part with high 
content will absorb a very light copper deposit. Heavy dep 


will resist absorption for products that would 

nishing in copper, then a preliminary deposit of 

great advantage to prevent absorption of the copper. 
That chlorine in any form in a nickel bath cau 


of the nickel deposit on steel 1s a myth. Chlorine is nx 
kel i. P., Probl 3,649 


wit nicke ( 1] em 


ses 


, 
nickel 


1 





sed successfully 


le 


on 


per cent will give you the best result 


{ 


require exclusive 
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NICKEL ON BRASS CABLE by first cleaning with a mild acid then rubbing dry w 
] lution of sulphuret of potassium. 


an ap] lying a solut! 
‘ : aad ‘ irface is thoroughly darkened as described in your a1 
ring a contract for nickel plat- - . rhe ibbin 
‘ : - reduce 1 oO aS €ven a Color as ossipie Dy rubbing w 
( umple en ed It comes in 500 ‘ i Wy . 
' or tampico rubbing brushes and tine pumice or even cem 


1 to the use of pol 


ut a t of approximately lc. per ft., : 
yr as : What can you tell us with regard 
ind just what 1s it or do you buy it under that parti 


the equipment needed to 


n regard 
plate 1 Hlow ild it be prepared for nickeling Will it cite ty ‘ - i 
‘ ‘ After oxidizing, we have generally coated the bronze 
“oe Riles , , ' , , mixture of linseed oil, turpentine and beeswax, the ol 
unple has been polished previous to nickel plating and ; - 
, ; ' ' ¥ to prevent staining from finger marks until the worl 
pe ' ild be done by passing the cable ; ' : 
; : ‘ , ; erected, after which it is necessary to keep it rubbed « 
tting-down iis, one above the other, at a speed , ‘ . . , “2 : 
<1) : 197 4 i similar waxed solution of a light oil This method 
J rey t101 per minute ior a 12 Dull , 
' , a , for a great deal of improvement. We would like to 
ave an end motion is to equalize the wear 
tit vie. there is any better way of protecting oxidized bronze w 
i ’ cutti i tripoli compositior ; ica ; 
ia ; , , : . is been brought to something like the color which it will 
cabl irectly through a second seri { bugs 
ss Per 5 . 2.7 lor buffed if found ‘ke ™ tume -¢ not polished by an abrasive, so that it 
, Ts arrive at the job streaked and striped and require complet: 


1] | . 4 . ind reoxidizi 
( ih] 9 re in electro cleaner ee Ss 
\.—Polysulphide gives identical re 
rmer material contains % more 


sults as with sul; 


potassium Ch i 


it l gall ' ; ; 
ee a ulphur than the potassium salt; therefore, is % strong 
: “ me ’ cheaper in cost and comes in granular form. Its ’ 
t Ta - Z t n tor your purpose would be identical with the proces 
n ni res Vv usé 
pees Krom your methods as outlined in your letter, 
len perature 1&0 I changes can be advocated to produc: vour present re 
. (is ate ial te a i iwgest the following, however, as a tryout 
he anode ae rt, slcimeainn tank the cable should 1. Instead of using a preliminary mild acid dip, why 
cold iter rinse and then direct to the nickel plating n with a sharp sand like sea sa*4? \ 
2. Aiter oxidizing as you outline and washing and 





1 


ing down dry wi 





tank ild be narrow in width and depth, but of con- 


ble length. It might be possible to use a deep tank, say 


ly, try rubl h coarse steel w 
n 1e water rinse to the nickel tank 5 \ mixture of beeswax, turpentine and oil prepared 
aluminum roller or grooved pulley to the usual protective material for such a product as 


; 











| ver a steel ra 
e cable n place ind carry the current \ second roller la quet are not rmissible 
mas elluloid or Bakelite. shoul » arrane the oO ” 
cellul r Bakelite, ld be arranged at he bottom { -A good prepared floor wax would be an excellent 
r rn it 1pNoONn a enitah!l hr ket to ( » easil sO 1 . 
ear 1 pon a ultabdie racke¢ revoive easily te) inn to vour product It gives absolute protect 
er and 1 upwart le exit | atmospheric moisture and oxidation and still is ren 
ual solvents, such as benzine, benzol and carbon tetrac! 
irranged at th C. H. P., Probient 3,65) 
i t cable can be rried out t the 
sae will eater wiih: deeetd te theta tothe tlie 
It may be necessary to use a cold water rinse betore 
- sn nd exit nuflevs should be cpanected to the eenntiv: ZINC FUMES FROM YELLOW BRASS 
ithode irrent nd have suitabl rheostat t ( t the — 
rrent and revolve easily rrangement would have to be made 
en that 4 ible would be drawn through each lution at a ©.—I wish you would write me the way yellow br 
' ire the cleansing and plating being absolute! ivoid the dross and smoke showing. My work has alw 
red metal and machinery castings [ tried last mont] 
hanical features would have to be worked out by y ! yellow brass candlesticks and I must confess | 
If the cable has a good uniform lustre when polished a i e of it; they were so smoky and pitted. 1 see sor 
en a | butting after nickel plating might be avoide brass castings come in the scrap and they look good, | 
t el lution prepared as follows then ver and the smoke shows up I did finally find 
- +. a af e 1 | : 
1 ga ca (scrap valve). I remelted this and it came very 
, nickel te ? howed a yellow skin all over the outside that is cause 
Bal hilo . a Now how is this content of iron mixed in so thorough! 
+} 1 1 “AS 
- ) ) his yellow color uniform all over. Generally a 
i _ . d 
, ‘ . a 1 it ‘1 show up in black ‘ nd 
‘ l ( ie meta i 1IOW up in Diack spots and 
‘ wae 4 é H this overcom« 
mium chloride 4 grait \ lo avoid dross and smoke in yellow brass add 
lit 1s { 1 ner cent per cent of aluminum to the yellow brass mixture 
iture utior “ voltagt i des / pet ; > “ ‘ 
4 uiet the metal, also the smoke All mixtures high in 
m these suggestior y torm a od idea as to how ; rod ee sted 4. Nitti Peery wiatis gir and a4 = 
‘ re alyminn , add ( the ras ovlve rOO » 
t lish, cleanse and plate tl ble at le. per ft It is quite a r meee im S0cen cs : yell ' on Ee oe 
' , ; , . “4: ( ites tl Ss! 
lem unle you make it an entirely mechanical proposition ; pe ecg pixbtyoer 
P > yellow skin you found one tron casting in the scrap 
Problem 3.650 . 
" d materia lo remove a small amount of free 
: flux must be used. Lime, fluorspar and coke du 
OXIDIZED BRONZE " es a good flux for such work 4 line, ™% fluorspar 
dust mixed and 2 per cent added to the metal and stirré 
. t e iron 
O—O ( f February issue you speak of getting a [f aluminum is objectionable 2 per cent silicon copper vw 
vat e finish by copper plating oxidizing 1 poly ippress zinc fumes. The silicon should be added after the 
melted and before the zinc is added. The trouble witl 
yf revolving doors, with 20 gauge or 16 gauge _ it cannot be used where lead is present, as it forms a s 
br 1] erlaid with glue like another veneer ply on suitable lead and makes dirty castings. Where no lead is present 
Saas <1 laminated cores, the pieces are of course too large to can be used in place of aluminum to suppress zine fumes.—W 


i 
] hee iving a medium or dark oxidized finish 
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A REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 





\pril 12 
] 


1927. Spray Drying. Arthur B. Jones, 
N. J., assignor to Industrial Associates, Incor 
¥ York, N. Y. 
hod of spray drying which comprises dispersing a 
convection the 
iid nebula, leading the chilled and moisture saturated 
current from the lower the 
umber, and causing the unsaturated portion of the 
n current to rise and to re-enter the nebula zone to 
b further moisture 
83. April 12, 1927. Polishing Composition. 
Br Fisher, New York, N. Y. 
shing composition, which comprises an 
nely divided metal dust, pumice and oil. 
April 12, 1927. Tube-bending Machine. 
son, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to Bridgeport Brass 
sridgeport, 
bending 


and 


nebula, current to traverse 


causing a 


the convection end of 


Alired 


intimate mix- 


x04 Thomas 
Conn. 

machine, a bending arbor having a tube 

hold a tube in groove 

x a block adapted to bear against the tube wall, a 

the arbor, tube and block, 

vunted pin passing through the block 
latter against the tube. 

857 \pril 12, 1927. Alloy. Clement S. Brainin, Glen 

\ J., assignor to Baker & Company, Inc., a Cor- 


means to said 


Proove 


brace and an eccen- 


and adapted 


ew Jersey. 

f high electrical resistance composed of 
latinum and the rest copper. 

38. April 19, 1927. Method for the Prevention of Cor- 
Fowler, Yorkshire, and Edwin Edser, London, 


not less 


yf preventing corrosion of metallic surfaces which 
the 


essentially of 


surface with a substanti non-acid 


Vvering 





eting 


anhydrous net 
unclouded 
ile thinning agent. 
82. April 19, 1927. Apparatus for Cleaning Metal 
senbere, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ical solution tank for use 


soap-free 


yMogeneous admixture with a non 


etal parts, the combina- jantecip toast 
having hinged lids, an ,% ee) - 
it one end of the tank, * > al 
| floor at the other end of the OF] ; ‘| 5 
loping floor connecting the i ae bx] 
d lowered floors of the A ss } 


the tank 
iced relation to the lowered floor and to the 


eater mounted in 
adja- 


tank and valve-controlled drain conduits open- 


he lowermost portion of the tank. 
84. April 19, 1927. Process of and Apparatus for 
ng Metal. Sumner Redway Mason, Wilmette. Ill. 


Western Electric Company, Inc., New York 


as- 


or cleaning a metal part, which consists in sub- 
to alternating current in an electrolyte of a 
chloride and hydrochloric acid to remove scale anc 


solution 


n, and thereafter as an anode to direct current in 


acid solution to remove foreign matter. 
\pril 26, 1927. 
ey 


(96 


Spray Gun. Carl L. Richenbach, 
assignor to Eclipse Air Brush | 


Newark, N. J. 


ompany, 


\ spray gun comprising a barrel, 
a sleeve insertible it the barrel 
from the front, and _ extending 
therethrough, means at the back of 
the sleeve for locking it in place, 


] . 
siceve 


and a stem insertible into the 





from the back, the sleeve having a 
seat against which the end of the 
stem can close, a nozzle on the 
front of the sleeve, tl sleeve hay 
ing passages to convey air to the 


i trigger for operating the stem 





FUSS 


\pril 26, 1927. Alloy. Ward S. Ireland, Bel 
Wis., assignor to Lipman Refrigeration Company, 
\n alloy consisting of the following ingredients 1 


Stantially the proportions speci ied Lin, YS to W/V, a 


silver, 214 to 5‘ 

1,626,342. April 26, 1927. 
trifugal Casting Machines. James 
Scotland, f 
ited, Kilmarnock, Scotland, a Company ot Great 


Metal-Pouring Apparatus for Cen- 
Edgar Hurst and Edmund 
trilugra 


Bruce Ball, Kilmarnock, assignors to Cent 


Castings | 
Britain 


In metal pouring apparatus tor centrifugal casting machines 


the cor nation of a pouring trough having a wel edge \ 
ing in height along the trough, a reservoir adapted to deliver 
molten metal into the trough, means for rotating the troug] 


mechanism tipping the reservoir to an « 
nt upon the speed at which the 


the ratio of 


tor simultaneously 


trough is rotated 

an eans tor varying these interdepende 
1,626,924. May 3, 1927 

Bearing or Like Sections. 


liam J. 


Machine for Trimming the Edges of 
Ww. 


assignors, by 


Charles Eegenweiler and \\ 
Mich., 


to Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation, a Corpor 
Michigan. 


Fiegel, Detroit, mesne assig! 
ments, 
tion otf 

In a machine for trimming bearing or like sections, the con 
bination with a clamping member having a concave face witl 
a radius equal to the radius of the outer face of the tinal bear 
ing or like section of a co-operating clamping member engagé 
able with the inner face of the bearing or like section tor tor: 
with the 
ntioned clamping member, and means tor trimming thx 


like held 


ing its outer tace into contact concave tace of said 


de edges of the bearing or section while betwer 


said clamping members. 
1,627,088. May 3, 1927. Transfer Medium for 


Metallizing 


Purposes. William F. Grupe, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
\ metallic transfer medium com 
prising carrier, a layer of heat re ——— 


leasable material disposed on a face om 


of said carrier, metallic particles dis ; a," 
heat releasable en 
a layer of heat releas . 


said metallic particles 


1 1 ‘ 
poser 1 said layer ot 


qispost d on 


1,627,117. May 3, 1927. Apparatus or Tool for Applying 
Coating Material. Preble, and Wayne 


James Jarvis Newton, 


B. Thompson, Winchester, Mass., assignors to Spraco lal 
ing | jl ent Company, Boston, Mass 
\ spray gun, having, in combination, means to supply coat 


ing material, means to subject the same to the actio1 
motive gent thereby effecting the discharge of the coat 
mater \ ‘ ver through which the motive agent 
discl 1 supplen entally upo! the discharged coatil 


terial, and meat 
the plane of the supplemental discharge. 

1.627.1 May 3, 1927. Apparatus for Washing Refuse 
Containing Precious Metal. Gotthilf | 


s independ nt of the member tor deter 


Inrath, Pforzheim, Ger 





ny 
x \n apparatus ‘for washing refuse ft 
+ sweepings containing precious’ metal ' ; 
means of circulating and permanently clean¢ 
water, comprising in combination a. stirr 
cup ot semispherical shape and havi 
tral discharge opening in the bottom and 
14 ] rr ' : ner . 
‘ 1] | dial grooves in its. inner surface convers 
{ 1.4 towards said central opening to conduct 
C4 tw te? . . . 
bling: heavy particles of the refuse which « t 


precious metal to said central discharge 


ing, a hollow agitator in said 


and 


cup, an outer vessel enclo 


said stirrit cup designed to receive the water wit 


light 1 articles flowing over from said stirring cup 


tling tank under said outer vessel, an overflow connecting 
outer vessel to said settling tank, and means for lifting ¢] 
water said settling tank into said hollow agitator 
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EQUIPMENT 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


NEW BLOCK COMPARATOR 


arpa ry WOOD! y, ne) vy ‘ ) ‘ oy, A ‘ C) 
































( il i tl experi A t tubes ‘ t I towal é t i 
roty} durit p tandards ii necessary, until t entral pair of 
that a lar ercenta { the troubles in nickel itches one of the other pairs, or until the color 
t cracl irlis t har r too soft a t ur ly en the color f the pair ( 
et ‘ due t my er acidit t ( ] ( be rea directl 
| ent tl ( i\ 1IOW t it the Same is true I 
= | | sate PROPER ACID ' 
it eve ght inges in the acidity 1 
( ts up t uppearance r propertic the baths containing aluminum salts, such as alu 
etal ite or aluminum chloride, satisfactory deposits can be 
aad t at e of pH 3.5 to 4.5 \s nditions may 
as it in different plants, it is best for the plater to deter 
litn simple tests the pH value that is best suited for 
bserva I \t the start it is well to try a pH of about 4 
thie iture reneral, if th is too low (i.e., the solution is t 
dep r are ( cathode emciency 18 low, ind the inodes are rapid] 
t f n the bath is not in use [tf the pH too hig the 
t ens re coarse grained a to be dark and spong 
ete such i solution conta aluminum salt, when the 
¢ B tt 4.5 i white gelatinous precipitate appears This 
en 10n or pH evict e tna the pH is somewhat higher thai 
as vever. it cle le In that is it is best t ld 1 slowl t ' 
le to meas hatl il, atter stirring and standing for some ti 
kl and pre itate ist dissolves Che pH ma) then be m« 
eg ] y i tec lurtner I necessary 
hte st n general, if the pl too high, sufficient acid s 
( reactiol to | ice the desired pH If the bath contains 
inc u fate acid should be used; if it contains zinc 
usually LA MOTTE MODEL ZN COMPARATOR chleric acid should be used. If the pH is too 1 
lined at a f the bath contains ammonium chloride; or add si 
to 4 which values are covered by the range of Brom r sodium carbonate if the bath contains sodium chlor 
e (pH 3.0-4.6) The Block Comparator, Model Z.N., In most cases it will be found that the pH of the bat! 
e La Motte Chemical Products Company, Baltimore, increases, Owing the fact that the zine anodes 
f re ntains a set of Bromphenol Blu lor standards ; ittacked and dissolved when the bath is not in use. t 
e of the corresponding indicator lution, with pipette and therefore that some addition of acid will be required 
ampoule of distilled water ind four graduated test Measurement of the pH will show when acid is needed, a 
10 cc.) enough has been added to produce the most favorable d 
n ne a measurement the top of the case is removed and With solutions which do not contain any aluminum s 
as a comparator blocl Fill three of the test tubes to the possible and may sometimes be desirable, to use a hi 
10 cc.) and place them in the three holes directly behind e.g., up to 5.0 or 5.5, which is beyond the range of Br 
res lot \dd 0.5 cc. of the indicator solution to the middle Blue lf these higher values are desired, a Block ( 
ake and replace in the block. Place the ampoule of dis- containing Bromcresol Green Color Standards (pH 4.0-5.¢ 
iter directly behind the middle tube and insert two of the be used instead of the Model Z.N. From present it 
tandards. differing by only 0.2 pH, for example 3.8 and 4.0, however, it appears probable that for most purposes Br 
les behind the other two tubes. Look through the three Blue will prove satisfactory 
NEW PLATING CONVEYOR 
‘ L’Hommedieu & Sons Company ot ¢ hicago 
ive developed a new plating conveyor, called the Re- 
‘ The tollowing are the outstanding teature of this 
line 
Better plating at less cost 
enter line uspe ‘ 
itive variable Ss eed ntrol obt ed \ cl ing< yea 
drive 
2) le bus bar: can carry any current load a teaturé 
nl the Reliance Plating Convevor \dditional bus bars RELIANCI PLATING CONVEYOR 
be added to car is great a current load as may be 
desired vork through the tank, there being no frictio1 : 
Solid rigid construction prevents vibration to slip 
e worm wheels and hardened steel worm; grease —Simple and easy operating. 
led gear case. 10 he Reliance Conveyor carries a guarantee to do t 
uipped with General Electric motors r which it is constructed and for which it 1s 1 
( stant and continuous production Its variable speed or offer of 30 days’ trial, in which time the bu 
I! 4 rc tment { speed i | t tl e 1 V ¢ r t f the rtunityv to test the claims 
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NEW DRAW BENCH 


larrel loundry and Machine Company, Water- 











s worked out a new development in the construc- 
draw benches for drawing tubes and rods The 
ichine is the use of a worm gear reduction unit 
The advantage of this type of drive is that it 
on the work, due to minimized vibration; 
re compact. In addition, when these machines 
they may, in many cases, be run by one man. 
shait and the spr cket shaft are each extended 
gs and all drive parts are mounted on a commot 
nchored to a concrete floor or foundation.’ 
f the alligator type and swivel on the front 
rS Carriage. Chey are linked to the rear axle 
iiterbalanced hook and the rear wheels. 
uually engaged with the chain at the start of 
he open tongs are closed by the pull of the chain 
the previously mentioned linkage. The continued 
he front carriage and thus starts the draw. At 
draw, the recoil caused by the sudden release of 
the counterbalanced hook, opens the tongs, and 


RPEURY FARREL NO. 1 CHAIN DRAW BENCH WITH TUBE 
hes the ; 


EXTENSION 


hook is operated by a hand-lever. The 


RECTANGULAR ACID TANKS 

S. Stoneware Company of Akron, Ohio, has put out 

rectangular stoneware tanks for acids hey are 
mended for photo-engraving, electrotyping, litho- 

ctro-plating and zincing work They are said to 
close grained, thoroughly vitrified and well glazed 
ulvantages are given 

ire made in one piece without seams or joints 


erial does not become slimy or rust, peel, flake, 





nks have rounded corners and have a smooth glassy 
ght color so that they can easily be kept clean 

tanks are made without outlets but outlets can be 
esired Lues to hold false bottoms can also be 


[ S. STONEWARE RECTANGULAR TANK 


HANDLING AND STORAGE OF ACIDS 


re economical method of purchasing and 


storing The ace patented construction (illustrated) permits expansion 
ing, galvanizing and plating solutions in hard rubber- 


and contraction due to quick temperature changes. Recent tests in 
should be of great interest to users of thes« 


corrosives. 


dicate that this method pri 
manufacturers of hydrochloric acid have effected a 





vides a surface which readily ‘ 
to consumers by shipping in rubber-lined cars. Con absorbs shocks without danger 
r this method because they may now obtain any size of fracture to the lining 
icity through the use of ace patented hard rubber-lined : Relatively high temperatures 
a . . ACE CONSTRUCTION . , 
ners. Two of these tanks (illustrated) have just been can be employed with satety, 
he galvanizing department of one of the large steel installation handling acid solutions at 200° F. being possibl 
rs and are 13’ high and 6'%' in diameter—the capacity where these lined tanks are used. The American Hard Rubber 
3,200 gallons. 


ompany of New York which has been supplying ace hard 
rubber-lined tanks for galvanizing, pickling and plating t 


inks 


1 


tor several years 1s NOW making a teature ot this improved type 
f tank lining 





PERMANENT FLEXIBLE LACQUER 





It is a well known fact to finishing men that lacquer en- 
amels and lacquers can te made temporarily flexible so that 
metal products finished with them can stand the bending test 
for a few davs or a week. After this time they become so brittl 
that if the product is bent the finish chips off. On the other 
hand lacquer enamels have been produced which are flexible 
but they in turn are so soft that they can be readily removed 
from the surface with a fingernail and therefore the finis! 
produced with them can stand no abrasion or weat Phe 
latest development of the Roxalin Flexible Lacque r Comp 


il al 
i. a 


of Long Island City, N. Y., has been a line of clear lacquer 


and lacquer enamels which are said to have perfect adhe 
to brass. aluminum, white metal, die casting metal, glass 





nickel silver: which have permanent flexibility and when the 
LARGE RUBBER TANK LINING nish is bent it will not clip 


1 ig 
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NEW BURNISHING BARREL State Manufacturing Company of Chicago, Ill. 17 


described in principle in THe Metat INbustry for 


ige 194. 
Smit! -ichardso mpany. Attleboro ss. have de “oats” ' 
ichardson Company, Attleboro, Mass., have d Ihe cell consists of a hard rubber box with an 
( ( new burnishing barrel called the Imperial Mul cod | | t ; , 
; 2, ee ere ee ee eames = Sinaltenashate as end, a cathode at the other and two pieces of gauze bet 
tip] irtment machine, designed to take care of larger ’ 


tus dividing the cell into 3 compartments. Meas 
polarization can be made by first passing the d 


—_— through the solution in this box and after a few 
a est 7 elapsed, measuring the voltage drop across the anode 
rT. ; | with a voltmeter or potentiometer. Then measure 
: drop across the middle compartment and then across 
compartment. The readings are repeated at interval 
have become constant. The values are recorded, toget 
bath temperature at the time The voltage drop acrt 
r ot compartment minus that across the middle compart: 


pa 
inode polarization. The voltage drop across the cat! 
ent minus that across the middle compartment is 
[x larization. 
Resistivity and throwing power can also be meas 
The explanation of the methods can be found 
reference in THE Metat [Npustry and also in the lit 


pared by the State Manufacturing Company. 















TUMBLING BARRELS 





he Lupomatic Tumbling Machire Company, 


making an improved motor-driven poli 


(tumbling barre] 


type). It is made 
‘ ane a = 
in seven sizes with eno 


one to seven com uf <yepee ls — 


partments 
The illustration 





shows a combina- 


tion machine, which ae 


uts down burrs on 


metal parts, pol ; 

s and separates the Sy P x 
lust from the parts ; 
matically. To do this, 


close the cover and 


t ~ 
le the DIeces rt0F a en ; 
« ; 





it a half hour with : - 
iwdust. Then open the ,  ,_— S « 
ver, leaving the screen i = 
in, and tumble for about L) | 
SMUT RICHARDSON BURNISHING BARREL, 10 minutes. The sawdust ' 
ll fall out into the 
eavier work than usually burnished in this type ot drawer shown at the bot ad 
equipment tom and the articles will COMBINATI 
It is particularly applicable to electric light fixtures and he clean. 
will handle work, either castings or stampings, up to 18 [he Lupomatic Company also makes special tu 
snches in diameter t rder to suit any kind of special conditions. 
TESTING PLATING SOLUTIONS NEW CLEANING COMPOUND 
The Haring cell for the measurement of resistivity, polarization 
and throwing power of electro-plating solutions as developed by (he Magnus Chemical Company, Inc., of 
H. E. Haring of the Bureau of Standards, is being made by the \venue, Brooklyn, N. Y., through its Chemist, 


Mitchell, has recently developed a new material 
ing tripoli and buffing compounds from metals, 
claimed, has proved through practical demonstrati 
exceptional merit. It is unlike any other know: 
and is based on a new principle of cleaning. 


DIXON COMPANY 100 YEARS OLD 





\ Tale of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, 
Parsons was written on the occasion of the 1% 
sary of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
This is a recital of business victories and tril 
ets forth the business philosophy that has 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company through 100 
ice. This company is now known all over the 
a leading manufacturer of graphite products 1 


1 


HARING CELI les, facings, pencils, paints, lubricants, etc. 





W i 














1927 


THE ME 





EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY CATALOGS 





Gr ig Coal. Hardinge Company, York, Pa. 

E] cal CO,, Meters. Leeds and Northrup Company, 
ri. 

T Building You Want.” Standard Erecting Corpora- 
York. 

3urnishing Machines. Baird Machine Company, 
Conn. 

B urnishing Barrels. The Henderson Bros. Company, 
Conn. 


Se eaning Portable Filter. 
cago, Ill. 

Alemite Industrial Lubricator. 

capo, Ill. 

» Blowers for Oil Burners. 

troit, Mich. 

Guaranteed Electric Motors. 

Ohio. 


Belke Manufacturing Com- 


Alemite Lubricator Com- 


wm 


American Blower Com- 


The Fuerst-Friedman Com- 
veland, 


Crown Special Fire Brick. Laclede-Christy Clay Products 


. St. Louis, Mo. 
Hausfeld Metal Melting Furnaces. Campbell-Hausfeld 
Harrison, Ohio. 


Why Speakman Adopts Chromium Plating.” 


Speakman 


Wilmington, Del. 

Five Years of Downtown Health Protection. Beekman 
spital, New York. 

Alcumite. An acid resisting aluminum bronze. The Dur- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 

Zinc Roofing and Siding for Industrial Buildings. New 


nc Company, New York. 
250 Pounds of Steel Every 20 Minutes.” 
orporation, Trenton, N. Jf. 


\jax Electro- 


PAL 
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Barrels for Wet Grinding and Polishing. he Hendet 
son Bros. Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Certified Plating Performance. Belke salt spray test. 
Belke Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 

Mechanical Installation of Electric Motors and Control. 


General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass. 
Functions of the Office Manager. Policyholders’ 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Dry Grinding with the Hardinge Conical Mill and Reverse 
Current Air Classifier. Hardinge Company, York, Pa. 
Melrock Spray Booths. Painting and _ spray 
equipment. Mellish-Hayward Company, Chicago, III 
Smithlite. The strongest light metal and the lightest strong 
metal. Smithlite Castings Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“500,000 Pounds of Steam Per Hour from One Unit.” In 
ternational Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York. 
Wire Cloth. No. 26. A feature of this catalog is 
the new product-gasketed filter cloth, Newark Wire Cloth 
Company, Newark. 
“What Governs Your Selection of Pump Rods?” A 
cussion of the use of Monel metal 


mervice 


finishir 


( atalog 


dis- 


for these parts. Interna- 


tional Nickel Company, New York. 
International Nickel Publications. Chrome Nickel Steel 
in Special Track Work; 10 Answers to Casting Problems 


(gray iron). Internal Nickel Company, New York. 

Duriron Publications. Centrifugal Pump No. 40; Tank 
Outlets and Steam Jets; Reciprocating Pumps; Valves, Cocks 
and Ejectors The Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Acheme-Jahrbuch. 1926-1927. This is an almanac for the 
exposition which will take place in Essen, Germany, June 
7-19, 1927, and will cover all types of chemical apparatus. 

General Electric Publications. Shoe-type Solenoid Brakes; 


Hand Starting Compensators; Type MT Control Equi 
ments; Drum Type Controller Equipment; Squirrel Cag: 
Motors; Automatic Starting Compensators. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATIONS and SOCIETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 





TESTING MATERIALS SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS 1315 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


annual meeting of the Society will be held at the 
ck Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 20-24. 
this meeting will be published in our July issue. 
rburg lecturer for this year will be Dr. George L. 
ofessor of Applied Chemical Research and Divisional 
f the Research Laboratory of Applied Chemistry in 


husetts Institute of Technology. He will speak 
s in Industry.” 
NEW OFFICERS 
llowing have been nominated for the new officers 
1ety. 


sident: H. F. Moore, Professor of Engineering Ma- 
niversity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
e-President: T. D. Lynch, manager, Materials and 
ngineering Department, Westinghouse Electric and 
ring Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
embers of Executive Committee: F. O. Clements, 
Research, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
WV. H. Klein, general superintendent, Dixie Portland 
pany, Richard City, Tenn.; F. C. Langenberg, 
t, Watertown Arsenal and Metallurgist, Climax 
im Company, New York City: F. N. Speller, metal- 
ineer, National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DUDLEY MEDAL AWARD 
Charles B. Dudlev medal, established by the So 
ecognition of meritorious papers on 
aterials will be awarded to Dr. D. J. McAdam, 
rgist U. S. Naval Engineering Experiment Station, 
Md., for his paper on “Stress-Strain-Cycle Relation- 
rrosion-Fatigue of Metals,” presented at the annual 
the Society last year. 


research in 





SOIL CORROSION CONFERENCH 
J. L. Christie, 


Bridgeport, 


metallurgist, Bridgeport Brass Company 
has been appointed representative of the 
Society at a Soil Corrosion Conference, held under the auspices 


of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Conn., 


DIE CAST METALS AND ALLOYS 
Po? 


XV of Committee B2 on 
Alloys will be held on June 22. 
advised that their dies are 

and. in certain cases, shipment of specimens to the laboratories 
is promised before the end of May. This will make it possible 
for the committee to have some test data for consideration at 
the June meeting and certain modifications in the test program 
may prove to be desirable. Mr. Townsend will present con 

plete drawings for a combination Izod Charpy impact machine 
suitable for die castings. 


\ meeting cf Sub-Committee 
Die Cast Metals and 


Six producers have complete, 





ELECTRO-CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 


The New York Section of the American Electrochemical Society 


held a meeting at the Chemists’ Club, on Mav 13, 1927. and 
elected officers for 1927-1928. C. L. Mantell, of Pratt Institute : 
Brooklyn, is chairman, and F. F. Farnsworth, Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, New. York, is Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRASS MANUFACTURERS 


HEADQUARTERS: CITY HALL SQUARE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





= FS 

\ communication has been received from the National Associa 
tion of Br Manufacturers to the effect that false rumors are 
going around that the lists in the new official catalog are not 


being used. The fact is that 


a number of leading manufacturer 
expect to use the official catalog and the list 
original issue of this catalog have 


are using and 


Two-thirds of the fawn acid 


it¢ j } 
+ } ' ] + 
Y ' 
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AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, 29 W. 39 STREET, NEW YORK 


\merican Welding Societ 
2 ent M. Farmer ann ‘ 
S | lie Mille t Y. 
by the § t 
appreciat 
I tstanding n 
l neing the irt i 
ne eldit | 
award is i Id eda 
\ vill be |] 





t the utstand 
— ) tT é id van 
t t t velding ¢ 
it commercial 
cept He S a Past 
president of the America 
Welding Societ ind a 
prominent ind ctive 
member of the Society of 
Mechanical Eng neers, 
\merican Institute i 
Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and other 
scientinic ind engineering 
rie I i r time been noted for energeti 
ility and dependable workmanship am 
t < el pir t welding by il processes 1 ] ( 
vell four Mr. Miller is ¢ sulting Engines 
| ( ind | rbon Researcl Laboratories it 
\ 1! this rd, the details for the admunistratior 
t ye cided upon, Mr. Miller’s object is to promote 
1 I t better wel ing and { en irage tne study 
t e f ment which will lead to raising the qualit { work 
1 by the average operator 
In accepting the administration of this award on behalf of the 


nerican Welding Society, Mr. Farmer outlined briefly the history 


lf as being particular] 


ind ideal f its donor, and expressed hims« 


1 
| 
ratified that during his administration the Welding Society should 


e granted the privilege of managing such 


a 
tribution to the improvement of the welding industry 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS SOCIETY 


NEWARK BRANCH, 
CARE OF ROYAL F. CLARK, P. O. BOX 201, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Newark Branch of the American Electro-Platers’ Society 
held its 9th annual banquet at Achtel-Stetters Hall, Newark, on 
Saturda April 30th, 1927. The educational session which begat 
t 3 P.M., was attended by 125 members and guests. The papers 
1 nted were exceedingly interesting and brought out consider 

‘ 1 1 


e Production of a Rust Proof Antique Flemish Iror 
ish upon Wrought, Malleable, Cast Iron and Steel 
Imitation thereof on Non-Ferrons Metals, by C. H 


2. The Coloring and Antique Finishing of Brass and I 
McStocker. 

3. Plating in Japan, by A. P. Munning, 2nd 

} \ccuracy, by Geo. B. Hogaboom. 

cussion on the Manufacture of Laquers, by Dr. Burgess 
6 Platinum Plating, by H. H. Smith. 

7. Chromium Plating, by O. F. Carlson 

8. Applications of Chromium Plating, by Dr. Wm. Blum. 


9 femarks, by Geo. Gehling 
lhe banquet was held in the large ball room and was attended 
1463 members and guest Twenty-five door prizes were distrib 
ted to the lucky ones wv lrew the right numbers. The winners 
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-_ ( t follow C riz live d llar 
there enty distributed; electric ri 
S ret electric train transformer: 
le hor e buckles; hot water bottle 
{ ta n Siste¢ I s S and the per 
I t marvelous trick 1 wert 
ta t Ww ( y dancing 
r i ial opet neet the Newa 
( ts May business meeting t 
7 mibe and sitor present. M es of the pr 
ip a rea 
committe i] t | Presi ent UWeorge Onks 
I 4 Cat t \ ciate me bersl Ip clau 
2, Section 3 ot the Constitution and By-laws, 
scope for the admission of associate membe 
r new cl ( il the matter will be present 
Convention tor ratification 
Samuel R. Taylor was given a rising vote f g 
ishes for success with his firm which is moving it 
dence, Kk. I. Mr. Taylor has been with the Gor 
il everal years and is going with them 
| electiot othcers for the ensuing year resulte 
’resident, Charles H Bohler: Vice-President, ( 


1 


Vagner; Secretary-Treasurer, Royal F. Clark; Librat 
enhaus; Sergeant-at-Arms, Alfred Vaughai 
stees George \W. Onksen, Frank Dressel, Wn 
Delegates to the Toledo Convention 


hilip Siever 
Sizelove, Horace H. Smith Aiternates Fred 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF RALPH LIGUORI, 
127 VANDERBILT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


he tollowing officers were elected for the co1 
President rat k J MacStocker 
Vice-President \rthur Grinham 

Secretary- Treasurer—Ralph Aguori 

Recording Secretary Thomas A. Gardner 


Librarian—Elias Schorr. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—Ben Nadel 


\sst. Sergeant-at-Arms—Charles Haushalter 


Trustees: William 


4 


Joseph Manger, Fred 


+ 


Delegates to Toledo: |] . J MacStoc ker, Geor 
Philip Morningstar 

\lternates William Fisher, Arthur Grinhan 
Kuechtel 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 


\ meeting of the Stamping and Parts Manufactu 
t the Artistic Lighting Equipment Association was hel 
ciation Headquarters in the Graybar Building, New 
on Thursday, April 21, 1927. J. Wm. Schulze, president 
Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, R. I., was elected t 


The Exterior Lighting Equipment and Lantern M1 
Group of the Artistic Lighting Equipment Associatio1 
ng in New York City, April 2ist, elected George J. K] 
lent of the Novelty Lighting Corporation, Cleveland 
manent chairman of their group. 

The Board of Directors of the Artistic Lighting 
\ssociation, Fred R. Farmer presiding, held its first 
he new headquarters of the Organization in the Gra 
ing, New York City, April 22nd, with a luncheon at 
Commodore. 

The association is increasing its activities in several 
\n Association Emblem Promotonal Campaign has be« 
s planned to feature a code of ethics and fair tr 
Cost accounting by the industry is being encouraged 

In line with the policy recommended by Herbert H 
tary, United States Department of Commerce, that trad 


tions in the same field of endeavors consolidate, tl 
unify and simplify their operations, the Artistic Light 
ment Association has absorbed the National Ass« ciatior 


quipment Dealers 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


HEAD‘ 


ol 
held in Cleveland, 


7 convention 
will be 


ARTERS CARE OF PAUL TEAS, 629 EUCLID AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


the National Industrial Advertisers 


Ohio, June 13-15, 1927. 
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\lmost 75 per cent of last year’s total was reserved, at the 
time of going to 

Those interested are urged to communicate at once with the 
Secretary at the address noted above, as the number of 
for sale is definitely limited. 


press. 


spaces 








Personals 





HORACE H. SMITH 





Ohio. 














RACE H. SMITH. 


the activities. He is 
the National Society. 


has missed but few of the 





++] 


e wi 


H. Smith will be a delegate from the Newark Branch 
nual meeting of the American Electro-Platers’ Society 
He is one of the most active members of the 


society and one of the 
leaders in the Newark 
Branch. 

Horace H. Smith was 


born in Bloomfield, N. J., 
and educated in_ the 
Bloomfield Public Schools. 
After graduation he went 
with the firm of Tiffany 


and Company, _ silver- 
smiths, with whom he 
has been connected for 


the past twenty-five years. 


He now has charge of 
the plating department 
and experimental work. 
Mr. Smith was the 
organizer of the Newark 


\merican 

Society, 
president. 
He acted as chairman of 
the “ommit- 
tee for 1926, being in full 


Branch of the 
Electro-Platers’ 
and was its first 
Convention ( 
also a past st 


ipreme vice- 


conventions and has been 


rrker for the Newark Branch. 


ZINC SPECIALISTS OPEN OFFICE 


J. A. Singmaster, general manager 
F. G. Breyer, Chief of Research 


Dep 


resigned their positions 


Technical artment, 


‘ew Jersey Zinc Company, as of May 1, 1927 and 
ed a consulting office at 1640 Graybar Building, 420 
\venue, New York. 
igmaster’s service of twenty-seven years ith the 
iny embraced various positions in its large plants 
yn, Pa., of which he was General Superintendent 
12 to 1917, leaving that position to become General 
their Technical Department. 


r was with the 


, Chief of the Research 


Mr. 


aster and 


f the products themselve 


known in the trade are those covering light re 


Company 
of the Testing Department, and for the last 
Division. 

Breyer hz 
manufacture of zinc products and in the 


Ss. 


for seventeen vears, 


ten 


ive made numerous im- 


\mong their inven- 


sistant 


which is the basis of the vastly increased use of this 


rmula for such light resist 
w widely advertised and usec 
r the rubber manufacturer; 


he manufacture of zinc oxide 


of zinc from 


ipproached 


veries 


ore 


tion to their process work tl 
es of this extensive line 
them a large acquaintance in 


t 


and 


any of the problems in paint, rubber, plastics, 


ant lithopone in exterior 


1; fine particle size oxide 
fur- 
which has made pos- 
of product 


and the mechanical 
quality 


1ey are familiar with the 
of products. This has 
the trade, and a knowl- 
metal 


ipplications connected with these products. 





een appointed. 





uccessors with the New Jersey Zinc Company have 


W. D. GOLDSMITH 


W. D. Goldsmith, 
elected a director of the 
American Foundry- 
men’s Association for a 
three - year period, is 
and general 
manager of the C. A. 
Goldsmith Company of 
Newark, N. J., 


facturers of 


treasurer! 


manu- 
machinery 
Mr. 
his 
and 
training at 


castings of 
Goldsmith 


formal 


brass. 
received 
education 


technical 


Princeton and Lehigh 
Universities. He has 
been very active in the 


work of local foundry 


serving for 


associations, 








vice- 
president of the Metro- 


several years as 


‘ W D. GOLDSMITH. 
politan Brass Founders’ 
Association and _ has been vice-president of the Newark 
Foundrymen’s Association. Mr. Goldsmith is also vice 


president of the Port Newark National Bank and a member 
of Essex Club of Newark, the Newark Athletic Club, and 
the Rotary Club of Newark. 

Edward B. Davidson is now connected with Denny, Hilborn 
& Rosenbach, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of la 
quers and enamels. 

R. A. Nelson, formerly with the Andes Range & Furnace 
Corporation, in Geneva, New York, is now with the Ferro 


Enamel Supply Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Robert T. Kent, until recently superintendent of Prison In- 
New \ ork, 


manager ol 


State has been 


the 


dustries, of appointed to the posi 


tion of general Bridgeport Brass Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


A. H. Graham and George B. Hogaboom both of the Har 
son and Van Winkle Company, Newark, N. J., have been 
elected members of the Electro Platers and Deposite I lect 
nical Society of England 

Samuel Frankel has been appointed chief metallurgist 
the Niagara Falls Smelting and Refining Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was for many years chief metallurgist and worl 
managers of Alloys & Products, Inc., New York 


J. M. Price, pr¢ sident of Electro Metallurgical Sales Corpo 
ration, 30 East Forty-second Street, New York, sailed April 
5, on the Berengaria for an extended vacation in Europe. Mr 
Price will leave Europe for home on or about June 15 

Joseph } 3 Lockwood has been appointed vice-president 1! 
charge of the Buffalo Branch of the 
H. \llen. 


Branch 


\merican Brass Company 
Mr. Loc kwood has been 
under Mr. Allen 


to take the place of George 


manager of the Buffalo for several 


years. 


H. W. Hardinge, president of the Hardinge Company, New 


York, has been awarded the Edward Longstreth Medal by 
the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for his in 
vention of a rotary air classifier, known as the Hardinge R« 
verse Current Air Classifier. 


Royal D. Malm has been appointed western District Sales 
Manager, of 
at Chicago. Mr. Malm is an engineering graduate from Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, class of 1912. For 
the past year Mr. Malm has had charge of Lincoln sales in 
the automotive industries with headquarters in Detroit. 


the Lincoln Electric Company, with headquarters 
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ager, Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 


Olson, factory mat 


is been a 


ppointed a member of the Committee on 
i tilization ot the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
t prevention of waste in the foundry industry. He 


) in of the sub-committee on Non-Ferrous Metals 
S. E. Conybeare, advertising manager of the Armstrong 
pany of Lancaster, Penna., and president of the As- 
) National Advertisers, has been elected a member 
t rd of Directors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
which THe Metart INpustTry is a member. He will fill out th 


inexpired term ot Bb. H. Bramble. 

William B. Senseman has been 

trict Manager for Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ray- 
mond Bros. Ladd Water Tube 
all subsidiaries 
Corporation. Mr. 
been associated with Raymond Brothers Impact 
‘ulverizer Company for the past 15 years and since 1917 has 
ted that the Coast. The 


appointed Pacitic Coast Dis- 
>. 

. 
Impact 
and 


1 
International Con 


Pulverizer Company, 
Heine 
bustion 


Joiler Company Boiler Company, 


Engineering 


Senseman has 


represe! organization on Pacific new 


AL 
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onsolidated ofhces 


are located in the Subway Termi 
ing, 417 South Hill 


St., Los Angeles, California. 

H. A. Schwarz, formerly manager New York 

Air Brush Company of Chicago, has beco1 

of the Superior Spray Company, 130-132 W. Thi: 
York City. He will be in charge of the manag: 
pl line of spraying 


Paasche 
fhicer 
New 
a complete equipment, spray cab 
brushes, compressors, motors, air filters, pressure pa 
ment and portable units; also repair work for all equ 

George W. Allen, vice-president of The Ameri 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., has resigned to become 
eral manager of the Michigan Copper and Brass ( 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Allen has been with the Ameri 
Company for over thirty years. 


pany’s plants at Buffalo and at 


He was in charge « 
loronto, and prior t 
sition’ he was in charge of the company’s plant at 
Wis. He joined the 
Torrington plant. 
July Ist. 


\merican Brass Company in 1894 
He takes up his new duties in D: 


Obituaries 


FRANCIS J. CLAMER 


Clamer died at his home in Collegeville, Pa., on 
1927. He was the founder of the Ajax Metal Company, 
and the father of G 


*hiladelphia, Pa., 


H. Clamer, now president 


ind general manager ot 
that company 
Mr. Clamer was born 


in Hamburg, 
July 4, 1841. 
of age he came to the 
United States with his 
mother, joining his father 
in Philadelphia. As a lad 
he continued his education 
Philadelphia and 
Camden, N. J., 
chemistry and 


Germany, 


At 11 years 


first in 
later in 
studying 


the natural sciences un 
der the best chemists in 
the country, subsequently 


thorough 
knowledge of the trade of 
goldsmith and silversmith 


acquiring a 


under the tuition of his 
father Later, for five 
engaged in the 





mercnandis¢ hardware 
rn | \ then in the manufacture of 
\ mer was the first, or at least one of the first investiga 
e th ilue of lead as an addition to the copper 
i reviously use ilmost exclusively for journal bearings 
He was t riginator of the rv largely used 80-19-10 bearing 
! il hich he called Ajax metal. Dick in England about the 
: me developed the well known 80-10-10 phosphor bronze 
SOT the criti it ft t time went § far as to call the new 
t fraud, in that the very high grade and long used copper 
ll were debased by the addition f lead T ime has fully 
é he great value of lead as an addition to the copper-tin 
il] ised in the service f bearings 
Dr. Dudley, long decease but then Chemist of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, by exhaustive experiments, later proved the desirabilit 
reasing the lead content beyond 10 per cent Because of 
1 difficulty encountered in the foundry (liquation of 
lead), he was unable to produce alloys having a lead content in 
ce f 15 per ce Later, in 1900, through the study of the 
! tructure of copper-tin-lead alloys, G. H. Clamer discovered 
inderlying principle involved for the production of alloys hav 
ch higher lead content than 15 per cent. This discovery 
| the production t eries of copper-tin-lead alloys know: 
: Plaste Bronze, ha lead content as high as 30 pe r cent 
All four f the alloys above mentioned still have their respec 
t Ids of usefulne Namely, Phosphor Bronze Bearing Metal 
contain g approximately copper 80%, lead 10%, tin 10% and con 
raction of a percent of phosphorus; Ajax metal, approxi 





mposition copper 80%, tin 10%, lead 10%; E x 
composition copper 77%, tin 8 percent, lead 15%, containin 
umount of phosphorus; and the Ajax Plastic Bronze 
alloys ranging in composition copper 65 to 73%, tin 5 to 
20 to 30%. It is now a well established fact that the most 





mate ¢ 


illoy to use in the service of bearings is the one having tl 
lead and the lowest tin content consistent with the servic: 
ments as to load to be carried, or the foot pounds oi 
exerted by pounding. Francis J. Clamer interested a nu 


men in his alloy who furnished a small amount of cap 


ulted first in the organization of the Elkins Manu 
Company and later The Ajax Metal Company. 
Immediately after his son’s graduation from College 
Francis J. Clamer retired (1897) H. Cl 
technical work at the company. Upon his retir 
relinquished all activities in connection with the metal bu 4 
devoted his attention to farming and horticulture, and tl 
ment of Collegeville, Pa. He remained, however, a stock! 
of the company at the time of his death 


FERDINAND GRIMM 


thy t 
res 


tT age, 


and G. 


up the 


Wre< 


tor 











erdinand Grimm, vice-president of the Buffalo W 
mpany, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died Sunday, 


Street, after a long illness 


located at 


it his home, 1098 Ellicott 


Mr. Grimm was 61 


years old—born in Heimstett 
Hlern, Germany, February 7, 1866—and came to Ar 
he age of 18 years. Shortly after he settled in Eric 


vania, and secured a position in the hardware busines 


rm then known as Mehl & Sapper. After working 


unter, and becoming acquainted with the hardware n 
Was sent on the road by this firm as traveling repres 
solicit business in various parts of Pennsylvania and 


J 


His itinerary included the City of Buffalo—and 
Scheeler’s Sons 
known 
Sch 


then 
ing on vel 
for some vears 
salesmal 
‘ | 
readily 


he 


tunity to try | 


recogni 
Was given 
the sale of wir 
this firm 

His conscient 
and he 


for 


nest n 
won him 
friends and a 
among. th 
whom he visit 
ly. Constanth 
S ile f wit 
of Scheeler’s 
in 1903 wer 
under the 


FERDINAND GRIMM falo Wire W 
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Imitted into the firm as director and Vice-Presi- 
appointed general manager of their plant at 
e branch at Philadelphia. 
President of the Buffalo Galvanizing and 
rks, Inc., a subsidiary of the Buffalo Wire Works 
well as President of the Security Savings and Loan 
Buffalo. He was a prominent figure at nearly 
ure convention, and was widely known from coast to 
ist all lines of business. 


Was also 


Mr. Grimm are his widow, Rose Scheeler Grimm, and 
Mrs. Leonard Gentsch. 
\. Kellogg, founder of the Kellogg Manufacturing 


Rochester, N. Y., died recently at his home, 1119 
nue, Rochester. Mr. Kellogg was born in Ripon, 
igust 4, 1857. He spent his early years in the West. 
ame East and operated one of the largest brass mills 


Conn. For a number of years, Mr. Kellogg engaged 
ifacture of brass goods, such as curtain fixtures and 
ware. During 1886 and 1900, when glass and metal 
iture was first made and put into use among the 


Kellogg invented and patented the first pressure 
ch met with ready approval from many of the lead 
s in the country. Around 1900, when the pneumatic 
utilized, he invented a compound air pump for use 
rk. The pump was first introduced and tested at a 
ng in Bridgeport, Conn., resulting in its adoption 

country. He disposed of his sterilizer and hospital 


rests to the Wilmot-Castle Company of this city, 
established the Kellogg Manufacturing Company. 
compelled Mr. Kellogg’s retirement from active 


1917. In 1885 he married Isabel Schuyler, whom he 
leaves a daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stella D 


ter, thre and 


Kellogg: 


brothers a sister. 


CHARLES H. McKENNA 





McKenna passed away Monday, May 9th, at his 
burgh, Pa., after several months of illness. His loss 
by all who had the good fortune .to know him and 

nspired with his true spirit of friendship and kindly 
active in business, serving as Vice-President of the 
Brass & Manufacturing Company, President of Mc- 
tment Company, Vice-President of the McKenna 


ifacturing Company, Managing Partner of McKenna 
Director of the Duquesne National Bank, and also 
lium Alloys Steel Company. He was a member of 
nd leaves, besides his widow, nine children (three 

boys), his mother, six brothers and one sister. 
enna Brass & Manufacturing Company was 
856 by the father and uncle of the present generation 
of whom C. H. McKenna was the fourth. The 
was known as the A. & T. McKenna and later 
McKenna Brothers Brass Company, and in 1917 they 
id 3rass & Manufacturing 


estab 


ler the name of McKenna 





PROFESSOR ADOLF MIETHE 





Adolf Miethe, whose announcement that he had found 
' changing elements and had succeeded in converting 
gold startled the whole world, died suddenly on 
heart disease, following a minor operation. The 
general public in the experiment was lessened by 
that the cost of thus producing gold was more 

0 a pound 
has been cast on the value of the experiment. In 
1925, Professor H. H. Sheldon, chairman of the De 
Physics of New York University, and 
tor in that university, duplicated with funds supplied 


2 P . 
fifi, ‘mertcan 


Roger S 


Dr. Miethe’s experiment as described 
him. Their exhaustive tests brought no results and 


d the belief that the reason Dr. Miethe had found 
it he had used Spanish mercury which contains a 
gold. Other scientists made the same criticism 
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P. W. KROMER 


P. William Kromer, Buffalo District Manager, Air Reduc- 


tion Sales Company, died at the Buffalo General Hospital, 
May 21, aged forty-seven years, following an illness of five 
weeks. 

Mr. Kromer had been identified with the oxyacetylene in 
dustry for nearly twenty years, of which eleven years were 
with the Air Reduction Sales Company. Immediately prior 
to his connection with the Air Reduction Sales Company 
in 1916, he was the local manager of the Niagara Oxygen 


Company. His previous experience had been with the Search- 
light Company and other producers of gases, and as man- 
ager of a job welding shop in Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mr. Kromer was a member of Buffalo Consistory, -An 
cient Accepted Scottish Rite, Ismailia Temple, Occidental 
Lodge 766, F. & A. M., Mystic Circle Lodge 520, the Buf 


falo Rotary Club, the Greater Buffalo 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, the Buffalo Athletic Club, 
the Central Club, the American Welding Society, 
the Erie Downs Golf and Country Club, and the West Side 
Business Men’s Association. 


Mr. Kromer is survived by his widow, Mrs. Grace L. 


Advertising Club, the 


Railway 


Hogg 











Kromer, and his son, Norman W. Kromer. The funeral 
was held May 24, at the family home, 505 Breckenridge 
Street, under the auspices of Occidental Lodge 

John A. Morton, 69, assistant foreman of the brass foundry, 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died at his home, 


27 McClellan Street, Schenectady, on March 27 after a long 
illness of heart trouble. Mr. Morton was born in above city 
and had always lived there. He had many years been in the 


employ of the company and was a member of the Quarter Cen 
tury Club of the General Electric Company. He was a member 
of Schenectady City Lodge, Knights Templar, Knights of Pythias, 
a Shriner, | Oriental temple. He 
of the First Presbyterian Church. Besides 
a son, Arthur Morton: a brother, Edward 
Schenectady, and three sisters. 


ictive in was also a member 
widow he leaves 


Mort mn, both of 


his 








WILLIAM CHANDLER PARKS 


William Chandler Parks, 
jewelry 
Mr 
in public schools 
Constable 


president of Parks 

turers of Providence, R. I., 

Parks was born in Brooklyn, July 7, 
f Brooklyn 


& Company, 


3rothers & Rogers, 
died on May 7th 
1860, and was educated 
Arnold, 


and then entered the jewelry business 


manutac 


He started in business with 


with 


Stanley Brothers. In 1891 he formed a co-partnership with his 
brother, George W. Parks, and Everett I. Rogers, known as 
Parks Brothers & Rogers, which was incorporated in 1916. when 


he became president 


a son, William F 
Norman W. Van 


Mr. Parks leaves a wife, Martha I 
Parks of Los Angeles, 
Nostrand, of Brooklyn 


Parks; 
Mrs 


and a daughter, 


W. G. HASKELL 


W. G. Haskell, president of the Johnson Gas Appliance Com 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died on April 17 at his home in that 
city 

HENRY DERINGER 
Henrv Deringer died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y.. recent 


He was a member of the frm of Spindler & Deringer, Jersev Cit) 


P. H. BERGIN 
As we go to press, word comes of the death of P. H. Bergin 
of A. P. Munning & Company He was connected with their 
Detroit offic Full particulars will appear in our July issue 
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Industrial 


BEARING METALS MERGER 


Bearing Metals Corporation will be organized 
r t i“ I ( \ t ( [his corporat 
} ! ‘ ) e Bronze Metal ( ompal 

t M r s is i Metals ( ompal » Le S 

Ke ‘ e ( i tf Pittsburg] The Br é 
| ( rec ‘ he Damascu Br e Cor 
Pittsburgh, Southern Brass Company of Portsmouth, ‘ 


\lexander Turner, 


e Bronze Metal Company will be chairman 


I 
ind J. B. Strauch, president of the More-Jones 
«| \ t ( i be t Che ca i allo! 
ss (NM) 5. 
} I ti l ef luction 
" but e tl 1 make 
ron a I 


| I Q)- Lite Cor iny, Inc manufacturer ot storage 
t ( is iii¢ i ta { { iit I { 
‘ | il t " r npa | Prest-O-Lite 
I \ i 1! l i i 
n l ntinue t i the | te int 
r ly i i peca tr ba h es 
t 1 nfidently expected that an increas« lume 1 result 
H. Landwehr | has been elected President of tl 
¢ company ] | Mc Duttfec of Indianapolis \ e- President 
.s ». Motl il f Indianay ia eta Ari [rea ¢ 
‘ entlemet \\ M. ¢ I 1 | 7 gtor 
trite the | are 1) ctors 


WHITEHEAD SELLS FOR AMERICAN BRASS 


| \\ tehe id Metal Pre ducts (Company ot New York 
t , P that irrat ( ent } ivé e¢ ide th lr] 
\ me Brass Ce Any hereby they be e dis itor 
f d cc eT roduct Ss Id d the \ | 
Marl They will rry adequate warehouse st s of Bras 
| CK¢ ilver nd <¢ per 1 the rl t sheets 
‘ ad wire it New York Brooklyn, } p Jar ai 
\ ost | Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, N. J., | 
\ 


Canad e Company, | ed, Montr Cana 
| to a ( t ets and undertakings 
Bronze Thoma e, Ltd., and \ 
( Ta Ltd i ire ] it it Mor r¢ il » | ma 
Conta \\ 1m ( ] Canada \ sue of $1.250.000 
7 cun itive I d pretere stor is be 
40,000 ¢ I ) mi 1 t S4i hare 


SIMONDS BUYS ABRASIVE COMPANY 


M iss., I¢ llow 


\brasive Company, Philad: 


‘ nds Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburs 
recent acauisition of the 


phia, Pa.. manufacturer of grinding wheels and abrasive ma- 


terials, has arranged for a bond issue of $1,200,000 to be used 
part for the purchase of the new interest as well as tor get 


ral expansion in the line of abrasive production, a new div! 


PHILADELPHIA BRASS COMPANIES MERGE 


The H Philadelphia, Pa., has 


ijoca Corporation, 
under Delaware laws with capital of $3,000,000 and 250,000 shares 


he en fi ri ed 


mmon stock, no par value, to take over four local companies 


rt 


the manufacture of plumbing e 


uipment and supplies, 


ncluding the Haines, Jones 
Street; the Bridgman 
nd the Krupp Foundry Com 
ant at Lansdale, Pa. The 
in the manufacture of brass 
soil pipe and pipe fitting 


tinue the different plants as heretofor: 


has been arranged to carry 
heretofore head of the Haine 


be president of the new 


Keystone Supply and 


and Financial Events 


and Cadbury 


1% 


ompany, 


pany, Stephen 


ttings and s¢ 


Che new con 


uit the met 
s, Jones 


corporatiol 





Che Safety Cable 


inufacturer of electric wi 


Compat 


purchas« 


n Insulated Wire & 


rst Street, and the Brenner-Moxley 


1 


| ] . 11 
Net 1¢€ Avenue. n 


rganizations Phe rst not 


both of ( 


e manutacturs f insulate 
é ind the last ted n 

t lerstood that the ( 
¢ ihe Sate Cable ( 


months ago of the Safety I 
New York: the 
he A-A Wire 


Phillips 


William E. Belke, 


president of the Belke Manufact 
pany, 2952 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, makers 
r electro-platers, has take er conti of the | 
ubber Suppiy Company, 2948 West \ Buren St 
ere a large stock of hard rubber material is 
yal s now prepare mal nmediate s 
lity hard rubber d buckets ppers, pitch 
| sizes Chis compa 1 Is deay gy ti 
ractice ot ving firms do their vork i 
etal tanks with unvulcanized rubhx | S 
r f unvulcanized rubber and ceme is carr 
Pipe and pipe fittings have also be corporat 
he Chicago Hard Rubber Supy and all s 
ding tubing, pipes, valves, tees, ells, etc., a1 


DETROIT BRASS COMPANIES MERGE 


Che General Brass C 


1 
take over and cor 


rpors 


100 South Campbell Street: 


$3 Beaubien Street, and tl 
56 Walton Street, all of 
Officers will be is foiloy 
General Manager: FE. C 
production: W. S 
ME 


‘i 


Chilman, 
Czarnowski, 





ANACONDA 





solidate the 


Treasurer; P. |] 


y, 114 Liber 


res and cable 


Mar utacturu 


pany 


Company, 
ig Compal 
South Thirti 
| 1 


mpany als 


Girard 


i] pipe, ind 
purp 
\ bond issu 
. a Har 


and ( adbury ( 


ty wtreet, 


s, etc 


of the plants and bu 


Cable ( mpa 
Me ry 


Cart 


ed purchases 
ind | ( 
inutact es ¢ 
hicas plants 
ompany repre 


nsulated Wir 


Wire Company, 


Company, Harrison, N. 


ition, Detr« it. 


McR 


the Michigan 


ie Standard-] 
Detroit 


VS: W. S. 


Operations of the Anaconda Copper M 
subsidiary and affiliated companies were conducted 


ruption during 1926 and on about the same scale as 
it is announced in the pamphlet report of the compat 


ny, 954 Wi 
is Compatr 
ill consolid 


Mich., | 


ae & Rol 


Lubri 


eninsula 


Killam, 


Johnston, Vice-President 
Vice Presider i 


We Iton, Secret 


it in Ci 


ining Comy 


The output of manufactured products of the A 
Company and Rolling Mills and the production of zi 
} 


than in 1925, 

gross income from sales an 
ompared with $212,770,498 i 
from investments amounted 


19095 
i1y2.). 


n 1925 


/ 


Operating pr 
to $29,371,917, 


t 


a 


aS afall 


SAFETY CABLE COMPANY EXPANDS 


BELKE BUYS CHICAGO HARD RUBBER 


D 
} 


at 


but the production of copper was s! 
d tolls amounted to $2 
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profit after all charges, depreciation, bond interest and 
is $14,226,202, equivalent to $4.74 a share earned on 
itstanding shares of fifty-dollar par stock, as compared 


-7 


10,532, or $5.84 a share, earned in the previous year. 


DOEHLER STOCK ISSUE 


Casting Company, Brocklyn, N. Y., has sold 


shares of $7 cumulative preference stock of 


ler Die 
10.000 
at a price of $100 per share, 50% payable on delivery. 
the year 1926 
income 


amounted to 
taxes paid, for the 
1926, average $429,791 per annum, 


company for 
et profits after federal 


y > 
ded December 31, 
| 


1.09 times the combined annual dividend requirements 
the preferred stock and the 50% to be initially 
unt of the preference stock. Net profits for 1926 


$541,528, equivalent to 5.15 times such dividend re- 


\fter deducting from above average net profits such 
irements, the balance is equal to $2.16 per share 
non stock, and for 1926, to $2.91 per share. 





WESTINGHOUSE REPORTS RECORD YEAR 





the Westinghouse Electric & Manutacturing Company 
March 31, 1927, totalled $185,500,000 and were 


its history, exceeding the previous 


a 
mied 


record figure of 
twenty million dollars The net income available for 
10,138,441, Was exceeded only once before during the 


Che 


S6.80 or 


earnings per share of stock 
cent. Both 
v receiving $4.00 per share of $50 par valu 


company (pre 


mon) were 138 classes 


per 


YALE & TOWNE’S QUARTERLY INCOME 


& Towne Manufacturing Company 
an estimated net income of $532,8 


equivalent to $1.33 a share ez 


reports 
this vear 


1 


ind Federal taxes, 


res of $25 par stock. This compares with $591,332, 
ire earned in the first quarter of 192¢ Net earnings 
es were $713,676, against $789,660, and the surplus 
Is was $132,875, against $191,332. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES GAINS 


il Refractories Company reports a net income of 


he first quarter of 1927, after all charges and taxes, 
$2.04 a share earned on 222,910 shares of no-par 
compares with $299,683, or $1.33 a share, in the first 


SAVAGE ARMS LOSES $99,199 
report for the first 
after depreciation, taxes and 
with a net ‘profit of $69,526, equal 
common 


Corporation's 


$90,199, 


\rms quarter 
leficit of 


as con pared 


VS A ae 


s ‘ ; ae ‘ rs 
d dividends to 75 cents a share for stock 


uarter of 1926 


NEW HANDY & HARMAN OFFICIALS 


ting of the stockholders of this corporation, held on 
1927, the following were elected directors John F. 
irker D. Handy, Harry H. DeLoss, William B. Sewell, 


Bennett, Cortlandt W. Handy, Gustav H. Niemeyer 
Handy and Mr. Niemeyer were newly elected. 

eeting of the newly elected board of directors, held on 
1927, the following officers were elected: Chairman 
rd, Parker D. Handy; vice-chairman of the board, John 
: president, Cortlandt W. Handy; vice-president, Gustav 
ver; vice-president, George C. Gerrish; secretary, H. 
ling; treasurer, J. L. Brush; assistant treasurer, H. W. 


\ 


landy is the newly elected president. 
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GENERAL CHROMIUM CORPORATION 


Simultaneous announcement was made today of the tormatio1 
rporation by 


industry for the 


| 


the 
patent 
chromium platin 


ol a new c leading companies in electrochemical 


consolidation of important 
chromium plating and of the development of a 


rights in 


process. 

General ( mium Corporation, Union Carbide & Carbon Cor 
poration, through its subsidiaries Electro Metallurgical Compai 
and Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., at 
the Vacuum Can Company, according to F, M. Becket, of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., have cor 


itent rights for chromium plating into one cor 


poration as General Chromium Corporation 


The process identified by the patents is called Duro-Chrome 

Mr. Becl made the following statement regarding Dur 
Chrome : 

‘The development of the art of chromium plating has been for 
the past several years an interesting problem for electrochemist 


The announcement of Duro-Chrome, which is a result of additional 


knowledge and improved technique, is of great importance to all 


industries in which the non-corrodible and wear-resisting properti 
of plated chromium are of definite value.” 

[he General Chromium Corporation with its factory and 
electrochemical lab« ratories at Detroit, the athliated labe ratori« 


and plant at Chicago and the afhliated Laboratory at Niagara 


Falls, will operate as a production plant and will also license and 
furnish an engineering service for the Duro-Chrome process on a 
reasonable basis to manufacturers desiring to operate their ow 


plating plants 


On th d of directors of the General Chromium Corporatio 
ire Fred J. Fisher of the General Motors Corporation, Benjami 
O’Shea of Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, F. M. Becke 
president of Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc 

subsidiary company of Union Carbide & Carbon Corporatiot 


th and Roy Gleason of 


The Vacuum Can ( 


Vacuum Can Company 
ompany ot Chicago has been active in tl 


electra-deposition of chromium for sever 


years. This organization has contributed important operatir 
techni commercial chromium plating 

M. EK. Louth, General Manager of General Chromium Corpora 
tion, was for six years General Manager of the Udylite Corpora 
tion \ssociated either directly or in an advisory capacity ar¢ 
KF. M. Becket, Marvin J. Udy, George K. Herzog, Dr. Juli 
Becker, j Roy Gleasor Charles H Eldrides and Vict I ] 


Soderberg 


FARREL VETERANS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Veterans Associatiot 
f Farr ry & Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn., was held 
n the M Temple at Ansonia the afternoon of May 1|4t 


The Veterar \ssociation consists of employes who have beet 
with the larrel concern for twenty-five vears or more 

Phe el Koundry & Machine Company is a very old concer: 
having been established in 1848, more than three quarters of a 
century ago, by Almon Farrel and his son Franklin Farrel. They 
first manufactured power drives and gears for installations whicl 
at that time, ran by water power. Gradually they started th 


11 
ik 


roll 


er machinery and sugar milling machinery, unti 


manufacture of 1 mills, calenders and other 


me 


operating 


today the Farrel concern serves five basic industries, by the manu 


facture of metal rolling mills, rubber mill machinery, paper calet 
ders, sugar mill machinery and plastic material machinery, and 
is expanded from a small plant on the banks of the Naugatuck 
River to 13 acres of modern plart space at Ansonia, with a 
branch plant at Buffalo, N. Y., which has three-quarters of the 
main plant's acity 

It is interesting to note that at the time the lFarrel Foundry 
started to build machines with rolls it was necessary to import 
chilled iron rolls from Great Britain, but this situation was re 


| 
versed before the death of Franklin Farre! and the Farrel concern 
was manufacturing and shipping chilled iron rolls to all parts of 


the world. Today Farrel machinery and Farrel rolls are known 
all over the world. 
The members of the Veterans Association have seen many 
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years and several 


Bliss, e company acted as 


and gave a interesting talk to t 


the Associatio1 


banquet 


Business Reports of the Metal Industry Correspondents 
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( ive spent witl { irre ound: 

& l re are ne hundré te members 
vension list The preside { the 

been in the empl t rarre 

M I r fifty-five year e othe 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Chase Companies, Inc i incement last t 
tat t nion that the st half of 1927 will be 
to that ot 1926 lhere is little doubt but that the te: 
downward We are operating at about UV 

ent cit ur stock of goods on hand is about nor 
\ ¢ the labor or wage situation as affects 
dustry to be alarm Real wages are prob 

the ive ever been but individual produ 
tivit < i with real wage or perhaps, better. wit! 
ne wages so that costs per unit are lower, if anything, 
ul few years ago Chere is a very marked conservatio1 
is to buying This 1s a tendency which has been felt increas 
ngl ver the last few years. Smaller and quicker deliver 


re qu the thing 


\ a checkered career covering a period of 15 years the 
Connecticut Brass & Manufacturing Company’s plant on Wa 


tertown avenue is to be sold \ public auction will be held 
on the 7th by order of federal district court. All land, build 
ngs and machinery are included, the land having a frontage 
of 483 feet \n auction of the company’s plant at Mixville 


was held some months ago but none of the bids received at 
that time have yet been accepted William H. Coverdale of 


receiver for the The Watertown 


John and James Pilling as 


Bridgeport 1 concern. 


1912 by 


ave- 


nue plant was started in 


i growth of their plant founded on Porter St. in 1906 Their 
growth was rapid and many additions were made Che Pill 
ing brothers sold it in 1918 to a combine of New York and 


intended to do munition work for the govern- 
They also bought the Connecticut Rolling Mill of Mix- 
ville and combined the two under the 
i $5,000,000 corporation It 


Chicago who 
ment 
forming 


present name, 


met with much prosperity during 
as 20 rolls \fter 
a wave of depression and suit after 
The United States 
illeging misuse of the 


Finally the 


the war and at one time operated as many 


the war, however, it hit 


uit was brought by creditors govern- 


copper sent it 
Trust Com 


nent also brought suit 


for munition Equitable 


purposes 


any, representing the bond holders, brought bankruptcy pro 
ceedings and a receiver was appointed The plant continued 
to operate under the receiver for several years but has been 
practically dormant for the last year 

[he Bristol Company of South Waterbury is constructing 


i $225,000 office building, consisting of two stories, of brick 


and steel construction \ one-story auditorium for the use 
f the employes is also being added, and a brick, steel and 
wood garage, the latter to cost $14,000. The company makes 


1 great variety of recording instruments, largely used in the 


yrass industry 


[he Bantam Ball Bearing Company is to move to this city 


from Bantam, shortly, its president, W. S. Rogers said last 
ontl \tty. W. W. Gager of this city, who has been 
ictil is receiver for the company for the past few months, 
was elected a director, vice-president and a member of the 
finance co ittee at the annual meeting of the company last 
ntl This action followed the discharge ot the compan\ 
receivership. President Rogers, predicting the company’s 
removal said he thought the money it would spend in taxes 
vag 1 other expense this city would be appreciated 
! re here than the pe le Bantam and Litchfield have ever 
appre ited it The directors elected at the annual meeting 
last month ar W. S. Rogers, W. W. Gager. Nellie Scott 
Roger J. H. Krau Jr H. H. Edwards, Ray P. Nichols 
Tohn I Buel They immediately elected the following of 
ficet President and general manager, W. S. Rogers: vice 


resident, W. W. Gager; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie S: 
Miss H. M. Wichert; H. H. 
mechanical and 


division, and J. H. Kraus, Jr., 


secretary, Edwards 


] 
Sales engi! 


Western 


lhe assets of the Morden Manufacturing Compan 
be sold by an order of Judge A. C. Baldwin of tl 
irt on request of the Waterbury National 
trator of the estate of Miss Lulu Morden, 


he vas the the company 


bank 
who die 


sole owner of which n 


Wal Ctl 


any small metal articles patented by het 


have been filed with th 
the Oagville Company, with a capital $2.04 


msistinge of 20 


nceorporation papers 
ot state by 
shares. The incorporators are: the S¢ 
Manufacturing Company by L. P. Sperry, secreta 

John H. Goss and E. O. 
Oakville 
Che original Oagville Company 

headed by Bennet now vice pré 
the Scovill Company and was acquired by the latte: 
and is 


net Bronson Goss. The 


retain the name of the 


Scovill Company 


pose is to Compa! 


Was Bronson, 


a few years ago now one of its divisions 


management of Mr. Bronson 
filed for t n 
$50,000 


\ certificate of incorporation has been 
Leather, Inc., of 
will make 
ornamental 


this city, capital stock, 
cern articles of metal and other 
Mr. Leather is connected 
Lea Manufacturing Company, makers of 
compounds and buffing wheels. 

The city of Waterbury has agreed to pay the Platt Brot! 
ers & Company’s claim of $23,000 for damages resultii Lo 
pollution of the Naugatuck river by sewage. Some y 
the company, which plant on the 
where the city empties, 


composit 
dyes also 


Me 


grease le 


has its river 
secured an injunctio 
the city forbidding further pollution. Instead of stoy 


pollution the city years, paid 
pany a 


sewage 


has every five or six 
this 

The delegation of Australian 
touring the 
last month 


Brass Company 


sum of about size as damages. 
manufacturers and 
this country 
inspected the plants of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Companies, Inc., the Waterbury Clock Company 
Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine Company 


ing the Home Progress exposition held here by the 


business centers of visited 


bury and 


f Commerce 

John A. Coe, president of the American Brass 
was last month re-elected as president of the local \ 

C. F. Schnepp, production manager of the Internationa 
Silver Company, spoke on the mining of copper 
which he had experienc 
month’s meeting of the Chase Foremen’s associati 


work in has considerable 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


It 
President Carl F. Dietz of the Bridgeport Brass ‘ 
Robert Thurston 
company Mr 
industrial and technical expert. He« 


las announced the appointment of 


manager of the Kent is ¥ 


vyenera 


is alread \ 


ort and has taken up his new duties He 1s 
iuthor of Kent’s Mechanical Engineers Handbh« 
imself the editor and reviser of the latest edit 


Frank D. Fagan of 


the General Electric 


Stratfield road, merchandisi1 
Company, 


has been elect d 


dent of the Union Electric Company by the board s 
Pittsburg He 


t a recent meeting in has beet 
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] 
General 


years. In 1920 
the Edison 


for 20 

e vice president and general manager ot 

Company. 

Crane Company, which already has quite a large plant 
to bring country group 

\ new building, 60 by 340 feet, 

is to be erected adjoining its present local 


Electric Company 


Battery 


another section of its wide 


has been announced. 
$30,000, 
the future the company will do all its pipe bending 


Bassick Manufacturing Company of this city, now a 


sion of the Stewart-Warner Company, is upheld in 
ts covering its manufacture of appliances to be used 
tion with its Alemite system of lubrication by a de- 
the Commissioner of Patents in Washington. Com- 


nvolving half a dozen companies alleged to have in 
the Alemite plan were filed by the local concern 
ink ae 
mes G. Ludlum, manager of the local branch of the In- 
] +1 ] 


Silver Company, announces that the coal purchase 


the cor for employes will be revived again this 


pany 


his allows them to purchase coal on the installment 


1 vet have the advantage of cash prices. The com- 
st year advanced its employes $78,254 through the 
nce was made last month to the action brought 


the Monumental Bronze Company by certain of the 


The company wishes to correct the impression 


ne ee 
ders 


iction was brought by a majority of the stockholders 


involved bankruptcy proceedings. The action, ac- 
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cording to Ralph M. Sperry, vice president of the company, 


was brought by a small minority stockholder for equity pro 
ceedings to try to force the company to distribute a surplus 
ot $90,000 which it carries on its books. he company does 


not owe a and merchandise bills 


Sperry states—W.R.B 


bank or other loans 
have been discounted for 50 years, Mr. 


cent ot 


CONNECTICUT NOTES 


JUNE 1, 1927 


STAMFORD.—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


reports tor the quarter ending March 31, 1927, net earnings 
after depreciation and taxes of $532,875, equal to $1.33 per 
share on the 400,000 shares ($25 par) as compared with $1.47 
per share for the March quarter, 1926 Che ‘surplus figure 
for the quarter this year is $369,442 compared to $191,332 


for the same quarter last year 


CHESHIRE.—The Cheshire Foundry Company, formerly 


the Alchrome Bearing & Casting Company, is preparing to 
reopen its factory again, according to an announcement by its 
owners The old factory was burned about a year ago but 
has been replaced by a new factory, just completed. 

NAUGATUCK. — The Risdon Manufacturing Company, 
makers of metal novelties, has purchased seven and one-halt 
acres of land from the W. B. Lewis estate on Arch St., a 
short distance from the concern’s main plant. The company 
now owns most of the land between its plant and that of th 
United States Rubber Company.—W.R.B. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





NEWARK, N. J. 

June 1, 1927. 
plant of the Balbach Smelting and Refining Company 
Newark Bay Shore has been leased by the American 
Metal Company, Ltd., and is now being operated by a subsi- 
ry of that concern. The lease is for five years and contains 
The United States Metals Refining 
Company of Chrome, N. J. is the American Metal subsidiary 
vill control the operation of the Balbach plant. It is ex- 
| that the latter will but that 
rganization as a whole, numbering upward of 400, will be 

ed 

raction and retining of lead will be made the specialty at 
heretofore also has handled Che lat- 
etal handled exclusively at the Chrome plant. 
an Metal is the owner of large lead properties in vari- 


hase option clause. 


some executives of retire, 


which copper. 


will be 


uuntries, but up to the present, has had no refinery in 
The lease of the Balbach plant is to give it these 
s. Its ore in ships may be brought directly to the Bal 
locks from all quarters of the globe. The move is ex- 
to make the American a larger factor in the lead in- 
in this country, particularly in the scrap lead market. 
salbach plant has 


untry 


] 


an estimated capacity of 6,000 tons a 


Balbach business was found in Newark in 1851 by Ed- 
}albach soon after his arrival from Germany and has 
ne of the city’s leading industries since. Edward Bal 


and was cred 
th having invented and devised many improvements in 

ind refining. A. R. Watson, a New York lawyer, is 
the Balbach The Balbach Smelting 
fining Company and a kindred corporation, the Balbach 


Ir., soon joined his father in the business 


nt of Company. 
Company, will continue in existence. They will manage 
properties owned by them. 

\merican Metal Company, Ltd., is a holding company 
or controlling a number of subsidiaries engaged in the 


tion, refining and distribution of electrolytic copper, 
id, silver and other metals; coal mining and the pro 
of sulphuric acid. It has been a shareholder of the 


Companies for some time. 
R. Neumann Hardware Company’s plant, comprising 
buildings, has been purchased by the Rauchbach-Gold- 
Company, makers of trunk products. The 
The Neum: 


property 
inn firm 


s 140,000 square feet of floor space 








is a subsidiary of the Bassett Metal Goods Company and will 
move to the home of its parent concern at Derby, Conn 
Vice Chancellor Backes has appointed Judge Frank A 
Boettner receiver for the Hercules Novelty Manufacturing 
Company, Ine., toy makers, of 126 South Street. Application 


for a receiver was made by the Ironbound Tool and Machine 


Company. It is charged that the concern has suffered heavy 
losses. Assets are said to be $10,000 and liabilities $40,000 


Vice Chancellor Church has appointed James H. Phillips re 
ceiver for the Pennant Radio Laboratories, Inc., radio parts 


manufacturers. Application for a receiver was made by Jacob 


H. Zeitlin, secretary and treasurer of the company. It is said 
that the concern has not cash to meet its payroll. The com 
pany was incorporated two years ago 

The Art Metal Works, Inc., has circularized the trade, 


denying that its radiator ornaments infringe in any manner 
certain United States letters patent. The company promises 
to protect its dealers in the event of litigation.—C. A. L. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


June 1, 1927 
Business at the plants of the metal manufacturing concerns 
not show any 


does improvement over last month and few ot 


Fred A. 
of the Trenton Emblem Company, 
that according to present conditions the summer season is not 


the manufacturers feel encouraged about the outlook. 


Barton, president Savs 


going to be a very good one. The metal departments of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company are not running to ca 
pacity, while some of the smaller plants also complain of busi 
ness | dull 

The plant of Aurele M. Gatti, Inc., manufacturers of watch 
jewels and fountain pen points, 1701 Liberty Street, which was 


eng 


gutted by flames some time ago has been rebuilt. The con 
pany suffered a heavy loss through the blaze, but is now run 
ning to capacity again 

The following concerns have been incorporated here: Roche 
Corporation, smelting metals, Jersey City, 2.500 shares: Im- 


perial Jewel Company, manufacture jewelry, Camden. $100 
000; Lite-Ray Cooker Corporation, manufacture cooking ap 
paratus, Plainfield, $200,000; Erickson Electric Service, Inc.. 
electrical apphances, Montclair, $125,000; Hill City Battery 
and Ignition Service, Inc., manufacture supplies, Summit, 500 
shares; Murray & Adler, Inc., plumbing supplies, Hackensack 
$100,000.—C. A. L. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


DETROIT, MICH. 
— June 1, 1927. 
\ccordi t an nt recently lade by Milton A. 
McRae the ” McRae & ; Sete Company, a goods manu 


ucture e Michigan Lubricator Company and the Stand- 
ard Peninsular Brass Works, all of Detroit are to be merged 
as the General Brass Corporation. 

| t ill have as its president W. S. Kil- 
lam, now | lent of the McRae & Roberts Company. EI- 
wood C. Johnston, v vice-president of the Michigan Lubri- 


cator | y will rst vice-president and William S. 
Chilman, e-president of the McRae & Roberts Com- 
pany wv ve second vice-president. Milton E. Czarnowski, 
nov etary-treasurer ot the McRae & Roberts Company 

er and Phih; Ek. Welton, of the Standard- 


Peninst I ra Wor , secictary Che board of directors 
I t Milton A. McRae, John B. Corliss, Frederic G. 
t \\ S. Killam. Carlto M Highbie, | lwood ( . Johnston 
| S. Chilmar lanutacturing operations, it 1s 
te wil ve centralized 1 the large modern plant of the 
McRae & foberts Col pan Lal ybell avenue and the Wa 
h railroad heir co sutput will include gas stove 
wcks, radiator valves, plu g goods, automobile parts and 
a comprehensive line t brass and metal goods, all of which 
t ive bee manufacturing for years, and the distribution 
t the ) ined cor a ¢ vill ext d into nearly every state 
the unior ans are under , it 1s stated, looking to 
r iry expansio1 f the plan. to accommodate the in 
productior ind Iditional machinery and 
ent vill ta d 
It expected the new factory build:ng of the Peninsular 
Stove Company, which was recently started on the Burt Road, 
it the Pere Marquette railroad will ready for occupancy) 
etime Octobe d the offic ucding in December 
The new plant will be divided into a 1 t.-ry administratior 
Iding ind a tactor building 256 feet 800 feet Che 
total a ! t be announced \ 5 cent cre ¢ 
duct inticipated with the new f s complet 
i lar Stove Company is the second la st producer 
the untry, and since 1892 has occupied a plant 
t West rt street and Trumbull avenue While this site 
old for approximately $2,500,000, a building on the 
Fort street will be retained as a downtown 
I nch. 
The name of the Mueller Brass Company, at Port Hur 
Mich., has been changed to the Lapeer Avenue Corporation. 
General Welding, Inc. is the name of a new concern to be 
) it rd Micl Che vners are Clinto B 
‘y hn Kalkal nd Abra Barnett, 924 Hague avenue 
be t } | H 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


| E 1, 1927 
’ ] ] ] he ~ 1 +1 | 
ut era onaditions in the rass, copper, aluminum 

plating industry in Toledo have been favorable for a number ui 

ynths and the outlook for a considerable time, declare those 
terested in these lines, is promising 

eems able to point definitely to the reasons why 

these f rable conditions should exist when other manufac- 


turing centers do not seem to be so favored. The employment 
tuation is good. But few reliable workmen in any of the 


< ( ned ire out of employment Practically every 
lant in the city 1s operating 
Information from the Chamber of Commerce states that one 


reason wl Toledo is so favored is because it has such varied 
industries. ‘The business stability is not dependent on any par- 
ticular line. Many in these varied lines for instance maintain 
plating plants. This of course keeps the plating industry ac 
tive practically all the time. This is the situation at the present 
time and has been for many months. 

Platers just now are interested in the coming convention of 
their national organization which will be held in Toledo the 
last days of June and the first of July —F. J. H 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





JUNI 
The Capital Aluminum & Brass Foundry Compan 
ullert \ve., has been incorporated. The firm wi 
ire metal casting Incorporators are Walter 
Kerbs , and Fred Hoack. 
Sueske Brass and Copper Company have 
ts capital stock has been increased trom $5 


‘ () UUM) 
I 


fhe Central States Metal Works has been incor; 


hicago for $7,000. The firm will manufacture and 
etal pecialties. lncorporators are David Woodb 


alin, Oscar H. Breyfegle and Roy H. Maybey. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ass nmianufacturers in this district report 
during April and the first three weeks in M 
s assumed a very steady tone and the increas 
his territory this spring has created an ext 
tor brass products. 

Such Milwaukee firms as the Roberts Brass Compar 
Milwaukee Brass Company, the Monarch Brass Compa: 
Perlick Brass Company, Kagel Brothers Brass apes 
Standard Brass ——- and the Superior Brass C: 

| report a good number ot orders on hand to kee 

g on a sizable schedule and all seem to think 
continue good throughout the summer. 


\f 


event of interest to the metal industry in M 


nth was the sectional meeting of the American § 


for “Steel Treating which was held May 18 to 20 at 
Pfister. Delegates from all parts of the country atte: 
t illed one of the “banner” meetings of the 

One of the most prominent speakers there was D 
Jeffries, Cleveland, consulting metallurgist of the Alu 
Company of America who spoke of the changing 
irplane construction due to the development of alu 


urope is tar ahead of us in the use of alun 

r airplane construction,” he said. ‘The trend is 
ti rd metal planes. Without light metal alloys, the 
vould not get past the bamboo-silk stage. Heat tr 
iinum alloys are now used for nearly everything 

structure—wing and body covering, struts, tail ski 
ases and propellers. The alloy is 30 per cent lig 
wood for the same strength. Aluminum pistons exp 


motor is heated, 80 per cent more than iron o1 


ston rings solve this difficulty. 
\nother field in which aluminum alloys are just 
e used in is in making railway passenger cars. 1 


vestern and Illinois lines are using aluminum for < 
nd it will reduce weight and will last lons 
almost immediately upon being exposed to 
oxidized film that prevents further corrosion. | 
ncreases the length of life of railway cars. 

\nother use of aluminum alloys is in Milwaukee's 

tor industry. 

Che tempering of aluminum gives it a tensile st1 
55,000 pounds per square inch and allows elongatio 
cent. This is about the same as mild (low carbon) st 
one third the weight.” 

(he Wisconsin Guard & Shield Company, Menas! 
vhich was just recently incorporated at $200,000 


ounced that it will move its plant and equipment 


paca, Wis. With the present firm is merged the Acme 


Works and the Jorgenson Farmer Plant of Waupa: 
ag Register Shield Company of Menasha. The ot 
the firm are: J. M. Braun, president; Chris Pommer, s¢ 
wal treasurer; C. M. Crawford, general manager. 

Che firm will begin operating June 1 it is reported 
continue to manufacture radiator shields and register 
as well as many other products. The plant will be oper 
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will generate its electric current. 


ut wer and 
George H. Allen, formerly general manager of the Kenosha 


own 


1 of the American Brass Company, but for the past five 
charge of the plant at Buffalo, has resigned his posi- 
vice president of the company according to a recent 

cement which reached Kenosha. Announcement was 
de that J. A. Doucet who has been assistant manager 

Kenosha branch of the American Brass Company has 
his position to become associated with the Michigan 

and Copper Company in the capacity of sales manager. 

en will become the vice president and general manager 

Michigan Brass and Copper Company. 

Nathan & Barney Silver of the Silver Metal Company, 


Bra! 


Bras 
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Racine, Wis. have announced that they have purchased a two 
story frame building in Racine to enlarge their quarters. 

The Advanced Beveling & Silvering Company, Milwaukee 
has changed its name to the Advanced Mirror, Brass and Art 
Glass Works Inc., according to a recent announcement by 
the owners. 

The American Metal Company, has been incorporated at 
Green Bay, Wis., for $8,000 by Gregory Engebos, John Sin- 
clair and Francis Evrad. 

Morris Block, president of the Wisconsin [ron & Metai Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., whose plant was burned to the ground last 


‘month has announced that he will rebuild, work to be begun 


immediately —A. P. N. 





BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 





May 16, 1927. 
improvement is the metal 
if the district the expansion is not so great as might 
en expected when the year opened. In the brass trade 
off in orders is attributed in part to the new phase 
hich house building enterprise appears to have entered 
e intense activity of the past few years. Some unsteadi- 
noticeable in those departments making domestic fit- 
vhile cabinet brass foundry also is in slower demand. 
for copper and fittings are coming in more 
than for some time past and some encouragement is 
| from the fact that the expanding requirements of ship- 
rs have given a fillip to this branch. While the demand 
lled and other brass has declined the inflow of business 
verseas shows an improving tendency. Indian trade has 
en so good as last year and shipments to the East have 
been interfered with by the Chinese disturbances. 
sheets and strip during the first quarter 
1,805 tons as compared with 3,524 tons in the corre- 
ling period of last year, while other brass and alloys of 
totalled 2,778 tons as compared with 2,837 tons. 


gh a slight noticeable in 


pipes 


of brass 


t to 


firms in Birmingham and district and a large num- 


ber of well-known manufacturers in the brass and metal trades 
have benefited. These contracts are not connected with spec- 
ial shipbuilding orders (of which some are pending) but are 
merely for the renewal of stores. The heaviest individual ite nis 
are under the head of sheets, bars, etc., the orders for whiuch 
have been divided between the Birmingham Battery & M~:« 
Company, Ltd., James Booth & Company, Ltd., Charles ¢ 
ford & Son, Ltd., P. H. Muntz & Company, Ltd., West Bron 
wich, H. Vivian & Company, Ltd., and J. Wilkes, Son & 
Mapplebeck Ltd. An order for duralumin has been placed 
with James Booth & Company, Ltd., while a number of useful 
orders from the Admiralty, Post Office, War Office and Air 
Ministry cover a variety of products. 

The electroplate and cutlery trades of Sheffield remain very 
depressed on the whole but occasionally increased bookings 
are heard of and trade with South America is said to be in: 
proving. The exports of cutlery compare unfavorably with the 
corresponding period of last year, while on the other hand im 
ports over the first quarter show an increase of nearly £35,000 

The steady growth of the motor industry in Britain is pro 
viding a good deal of work in aluminum castings which ar 
now being used to a great extent in motor car engines. Busi 
ness continues at a steady pace in the industry and althoug 
there is some unemployment other firms are working at hig 
pressure.—J. H. 


Business Items—Verified 





A. Harris and Company, 212 North Curtis Street, Chicago, 
ill build a brass foundry, 25 x 133 ft., to cost $8,500. 
Belden Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Ind., manufac- 

f insulated copper wire awarded contract for construc- 
fa plant. Estimated cost $205,000. 
Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company’s New York office 
located at 225 Broadway; and their Tulsa, Okla., office 
119 Central National Bank Building. 
A. W. Reiser Manufacturing Company, 119 Ontario 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of electric lighting fixtures, 
is repaired the portion of its plant destroyed by fire, and 
n in full operation. 
Chicago Smelting and Refining Company, 2457 South 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has let contract for a three-story 
n, to cost close to $90,000 with equipment. H. Feinberg 
ident and treasurer. 
Glenwood Range Company, Taunton, Mass., recently placed 
itract with the Ferro Enamel Supply Company, of Cleve- 
for a complete porcelain enameling furnace, equipped 
ie recuperator and charging forks. 
Servel Corporation, manufacturers of iceless refrigera- 
ive placed a contract with the Ferro Enamel Supply 
ny, Cleveland, O., for two complete porcelain enameling 
s to be erected in their plant at Evansville, Ind. 
Hills-McCanna Company, Chicago, IIl., will erect two 
gs, 60 x 200 ft. for a metal foundry, at a cost of $150,- 
This firm operates the following departments: brass, 
foundry, brass machine shop, tool room, casting shop. 
Ferro Enamel Supply Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 








has taken larger space in the B. F. Keith Bldg., to take care of 
the recent enlargement of its Engineering Department. This 
company is also making a large addition to its enamel making 
plant. 

The Aetna Porcelain Enamel Company, 4701 Augusta 
Street, Chicago, operating a metal enameling plant has award- 
ed a general contract for a three-story addition to be used for 
storage of raw materials and mixing and melting enamels, to 
cost about $17,000. 

The C. P. Henry Novelty Company, Providence, R. I., man 
ufacturer of adjustable curtain rods, will open a branch factory 
at North Chicago, Ill, where it has acquired 4,000 sq. ft. «of 
floor space in a building at the corner of 
Avenue near Twenty-second Street. 

The Federal Electric Company, 8700 South State Street. 
Chicago, announces a complete line of Federal electric ranges. 
Six models are now being manufactured. They will be on 
exhibit at the National Electric Light Association Convention. 
Atlantic City June, 4-10, booths 171-172. 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Company, Cherry St-eet, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is having plans prepared for the construction of 
a two-story, 60 x 240 ft. plant. Estimated cost $100,000. This 
firm operates the following departments: tool room, cutting- 
up shop, plating, stamping, polishing, lacquering. 

The Rome Wire Company, Rome, N. Y., will soon begin 
the superstructure ror their proposed mill addition on Amherst 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., to be one story, 120 x 300 ft. and to 
cost in excess of $100,000 with equipment. This firm operates 
the following departments: rolling mill, tinning. 


Commonwealth 
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e E. Poeter Company, 1168 South Grove Street, Irving- 
nutacturer of Db Irames, et has plans tor 
tor ddition, 65 x 100 ft. to cost $50,000 with equ ent 
his fir operates the following departments: tool room, plat- 
tamy ering, polis gy, lacquering, grinding room 
Segal Lock and Hardware Company, 155 Leonard Street, 
New Yor let the general contract for a bronze foundry 
addit I | rm operates the tollowing departments brass, 
t ne yp, tool room, spinning, plat 
ing t g lering, polishing, lacquer 
grinding 1 
Wayne Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer 
gasoline pumping equipment, etc., has erected and is now o« 
‘ e-stor t addit which cost about $25,000 
| I ites e i ving departments: tool room, 
ipanning, stamping, soldering, polishing 
queris rinding root 
The Big Three Welding & Equipment Company of Fort 
W ort ind Houston, Texas, who are the Texas and Okla- 
h i distributor for ‘Stable-Arc”’ Welders, manufactured by 
The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announce 
the opening of their third warehouse branch at No. 1 North 
Frankfort St., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Consolidated Products Company, 15 Park Row, New York, 
has purchased the glycerine refining plant of Marx and 


Rawolle of Brooklyn, which is in the process of liquidation 
Che is being dismantled and the real estate offered 
for Over 1,000,000 pounds of 
copper were gathered from this plant as the equipment was 


machinery 
sale or rent as a warehouse 
of particularly high grade to insure the purity of the product. 

The Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
nounces the appointment of the Wade Engineering Company, 
Street, Los Angeles, California, as distributor 
incoln products in California. 


an- 
1855 Industrial 


of | This Company maintains 


a branch at 69 Webster Street, Oakland, California, both 
main office and branch carrying stock of Lincoln welders, 
as well as service parts The Los Angeles branch is in 


charge of Henry N. Wade, who is also President of the 
Company [The Oakland branch is under the direction of 
H. T. Lintott. 

The Annapolis Lead Company, of Annapolis, Mo., has 
adopted a cooperative group insurance program providing 
triple protection for its employes by means of life insurance, 
health and non-occupational accident benefits and accidental 
death and dismemberment coverage. The life insurance alone 
in force exceeds $200,000, while about the same figure applies 


in the case of the accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance 


the Metropolitan 


One of the interesting features of the group plan, which 


Life Insurance Company is underwriting, 1s 


the cooperative arrangement under which the employer and 
insured employes share the cost 


Grand Haven Brass Foundry. Grand Haven, Mich., A. E 
) 


Jacobson and Paul A. Johnson, owners, bought out two metal 


working plants, one in that city and the other in New Jersey. 
Cochran Brothers Brass Foundry of Washington, N. J., was 
the eastern concern purchased by these two men for the man 
ufacture of plumbers’ brass goods and will be changed in name 
from the present one to the Eastern Division of the Grand 
Haven Brass Foundry. The other factory acquired is the Boll- 
ing Manufacturing Company of this city. This firm operates 
the following departments: brass, bronze foundry, brass ma 


chine shop, tool room, casting shop, plating, stamping, polish- 


ing, lacquering, grinding room. 
INCORPORATIONS 





Stege-Jenkins Brass and Plating Works, 520 W. Chestnut 
Street, Louisville, Ky., have been incorporated for $8,000, by 
Louis C. Stege, H. C. Jenkins and G. ¢ 


he following departments 


Jenkins. This firm will 


operate t brass machine shop, plat- 
ing, polishing, lacquering. 

The Weaver Brothers Company was recently incorporated 
Mich., for the manufacture of metal cleaners, pick- 
ling baskets, and complete pickle room supplies for the general 
trade. J. ¢ plant. R. A. Weaver 


Ebright and H I 


at Clinton, 


charge of the 


and H. E 


Weaver 1s in 


1s president ot the company, 


Brooks are vice-presidents 
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[he General Metals Company, Inc., 17th and 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been organized to 


Arch 
manufacture 


lling blow holes and other impe: 


cast iron, steel, brass and bronze, and also a hard al 
brazing compound. Manufacturing will be done un 
ract and no materials or equipment will be purchas 


Korte is president. 
Spencer Brothers, Inc., Dundee, N. Y., have beet 
to manufacture patented specialties, and will be i1 
alleable iron castings, spring steel of %4” to 
nN rivets, stove bolts, hard drawn copper, lig 


nd other products. C. Judson Spencer is president 

erates the following departments: cutting-up sl] 
- 

ng, soldering, polishing, grinding root 


il 


Smithlite Castings Corporation, Buffalo, recent 


with capital of $250,000 by William W. Smith, 94 
val \venue, Buffalo, and associates, is plat ning the 
tion of a local plant tor the production of magnes 
luminum alloys. Fred Henn is president; W. \W 


mechanical J. J. McCarthy, vice-president 
l‘lumerteldt, and George Welte, treasurer. 
he Flood City Brass and Electric Company, M: 
Elder Streets, Johnstown, Pa., has been formed 
business of the Flood City 


engineer; 
1 secretary, 
| 

and 


iver the 


Manufacturing ( 


and will manutacture brass, bronze and aluminum .¢ 
hiefly for the mining trade. C. N. Replogle is preside 
general manager. This firm operates the following 
ments: brass, bronze and aluminum foundry; brass 1 
shop 

[he Midwest Die Casting Company, Milwaukee, \\ 
| 


been incorporated with an initial capitalization of $10, 
manufacture die castings, tools, dies, jigs, fixtures 


, /l 
identity of the principals and definite plans for plant a1 
duction are withheld for the present. 


sented by 


The interests ars 

} 616 Michigar 
Milwaukee. This firm will operate the following depart: 
tool room, casting shop. 

The Fellows Brass and Iron Foundry, Waterville, 
has been organized to conduct a general foundry and 1 
shop business with capital stock of $10,000, all of wi 
common stock; $10,000 paid in; par value of a shar: 
number of shares subscribed, 100; directors Frank C 
president; L. S. Smith, treasurer, C. A. Blackingto1 
Chis will operate the following departments 
bronze and aluminum foundry; brazing, grinding room 

Lambert Art Metal, Inc., McKinley and Lorain A 

Ohio, 
Metal 


manutacture. 


\dolph Zingen and associates, 


hirm 


Columbus, has been organized as a success: 


extend its 
Chey also expect to develop a new and | 


Lambert Door Company and will 


machinet 
[he company is particularly interested 
manufacture of die castings either by 


burial case of non-ferrous metals. Some new 
be purchased 
contract or the 
tion of its own equipment. This firm will operate the 
departments: rolling mill (cold rolled shapes); st 
soldering, polishing, lacquering, grinding roon 


Hillime2, 


METAL STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Par Bid 
\luminum Company of America 67 
\merican Hardware Corporation $100 &3 
\naconda Copper . : 50 45 
Bristol Brass .. 25 8 
International Nickel, com ; 25 71 
International Nickel, pfd 109 107 
International Silver, com 100 165 
International Silver, pfd 100 116 
National Enameling & Stamping 100 30) 
National Enameling & Stamping, pfd 100 69 
National Lead Company, com. 100 195 
National Lead Company, pfd 100 131 
New Jersey Zinc 100 179 
Rome Brass & Copper 100 132 
Scovill Manufacturing Company. . 58 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 73 


Rice, Jr., Co 


Corrected by J K. 
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Metal Business 


Wr for The Metal Industry by J. J. WHITEHEAD, President of the Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Ine. 
JUN! 1, 1927 what be d last year’s first four or five months in produ 
e in the price of fabricated brass and copper mate- tion, 1t cannot be said that there is any serious dullness noted, 
form of sheets, rods, tubes and wire, which took but on the contrary the feeling is one really of a willingness 
e latter part of May, brought the published prices to complain about poor business without being able to sus 
commodities down to a level within less than 2c tain such a complaint by the actual facts, All hands seem to 
f the low level which was established on the 11th be running along on a reasonably good basis 

ry The continued weakness in the price of ingot Pure nickel and the nickel and copper alloys, such as Monel 
s again made buyers shy, with the result that or- metal, nickel silver, and similar metals have been moving on a 
eing placed only for absolute needs and day-to very Satisfactory basis Mav was one of the largest months 
rements. As is usual in a situation of this kind the in history for the producers of Monel metal and pure nickel 
is been felt by the mills with a noticeable falling ind the order books are in such shape it is expected that 
ers, although as the month closed and buyers were June and July will continue on a record-breaking level In 
forced into the market, it was observed that a a month which has otherwise been lacking in any outstand 
ling was beginning to prevail, and tonnage in in ing item of interest in the non-ferrous metal trade, these two 

juantities was being offered. Most buvers teel that items are occupying a pre eminent position 
hases made, based on copper below 12%c cannot The number of new applications which have been made 
far wrong, and the chances of taking a loss on any in various industries for both Monel metal and nickel, have 
bought below that level are very slight. been increasing so rapidly that the influx of new business 
was some slight falling off in general business ac- and the prospects for future enormous consumption has 
ted, and in some lines, particularly plumbing, which encouraged the producers to open a new mine with the view 
affected by the strike, the consumption of brass pipe of being able to supply this demand which thev feel is well 
smaller than it otherwise might have been [his on the way to reach a tremendous volume within the next 

its affect also upon the general building trade, and few years 

here is a reasonably fair amount of business being Throughout the trade the general business conditions are 
or construction work, the volume cannot be said to’ being watched with a great deal of interest, and it is felt 
anything near that which was the rule at this time’ that during the next few months the outlook for the balance 
ago. It is expected that with the settlement of the of the year will be very plainly indicated. In most quarters 
ties in the building trade, which has recently been re- it is felt that there is justification for being optimistic as to 


there will be a general resumption of activity all along 


most of the mills report that they are running some 


this outlook, but the more conservative view is held that 
about all that can be expected will be a continuance of busi 
ness on the level at which it is now being done 


Metal Market Review 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. J. HOUSTON of D. Houston & Company, Metal Brokers, New York 


COPPER 


utstanding event last month was the distinct weakness 
narket. Active trading was confined to moderate di- 
s, while much of the time general demand was slug- 
h frequent price declines during the last half of the 
that opening quotations in May were 
w level of 13 cents, eastern delivery, the subsequent 
in was regarded as a discouraging development. The 
between supply and demand has not been adjusted 
tain a strong market position. The greatly increased 
tion of copper has been met by a greater growth in 
and the price trend has consequently been downward. 
g-the last few days of May the market became con- 


Considering 


sly weak, and sales were made as low, as 12% cents 
rked the turning point, however, and active buying 

price to 125 cents delivered in Connecticut Valley 
terest was displayed at the close, with firm tone at 


12‘4c for eastern delivery. 


ZINC 


ike some other metals, is suffering from overproduc- 


d the situation is consequently depressed with prices 
ebb of 6 cents East St. Louis. Stocks in smelters’ 
ere increased in April to the extent of 4,929 tons, the 

in hand May 1 being 41,208 tons. A further increase 

s occurred during the first half of May making the 
intity of excess stocks amount to 45,407 tons. These 
ntrast with 21,887 tons on January 1, increase 

: ) tons during the first four and a half months of this 
he market prices for zinc ores dropped to $38 per ton. 


W 


an 


TIN 
uction of 1,592 tons in the total visible supply of tin 
\pril created a sharp rally in the market early in 
Subsequent strength lifted the price of spot Straits 











to 6812 cents. This figure compared with 66% cents a short 


time before, the scarcity of prompt supplies causing a de 


cided advance. The May position held firm for a time, but 
later deliveries showed a wide spread in quotations. There 
was active trading on a more or less extensive scale, but 
consumers followed a general policy of caution. The market 
fluctuated back and forth in typical fashion according as the 
many cross currents affected sentiment. 

The month closed firm, with June delivery of Straits tin 
quoting 006.¥9(@.00/7Rc. 

LEAD 

\ declining market both at home and abroad continued 

throughout, most of the past month. There were four re 


ductions in price during May, and the present level of 6.40 


New York and 6c St. Louis basis compares with 6.85c New 
York at the end of April. The present .quotation is the 
lowest since July 1923, and more than a full cent a pound be 
low the low price in 1926. There was a fair volume of con 
suming buying from time to time as the market turned in 
buyers favor, but despite the low prices demand was not 


active enough to change the uncertain tone of the market \n 


l. 


adverse feature is the lightness of demand from batter: 
makers 
ALUMINUM 
The rate of consumption continues good, and prices ar¢ 
maintained at 25%4c @26c for Virgin ingot 99% plus and 25« 
for Metallurgical 94-99% grade. There is an ample supply 


of the metal to meet all requirements, and a substantial sur- 
plus of secondary grades which had tended to keep the mar 
ket for scrap material easy. Imports of aluminum during the 
first quarter of this year show a decrease of close to 4,000,000 
pounds as compared j 


with those during the last quarter of 
1926. Importers are carrying good sized’ stocks in U. S. 


THE 


d it seems to be the policy to keep 





ports down until present holdings are reduced. The greatly 
increased production of aluminum in recent years is a note- 
able feature in the metal industry, and further new high rec 
rds will undoubtedly be established. 
ANTIMONY 
Conditions in antimony were in buyer's favor during the 
rst half of May, with consuming demand quiet, although 
ome tair sized sales were made for prompt and future de- 
liverie lutures were offered at 11 cents c.i.f. New York, 
but easier conditions developed and business was done at 
12 luty paid \ firmer tone prevailed during the last 
ial Ma ut more recent tendency was easier. Chinese 
holders were quoting higher figures than domestic sellers, but 
loca fferings were sufficient to meet the limited demand 
Marl is d ind ea at close of month, with prompt 
leliver ing 1234c(@l27%c duty paid. 
QUICKSILVER 
Phe situation quicksilver has been irregular lately, with 
holders more anxious to realize on stocks in hand. Quota- 
tions at London and locally are lower, and domestic interests 
quote $124.00 per flask. It is claimed that basic conditions 


show little change, and consumption in this country is reported 


heavy Stocks in United States bonded warehouses at the 
clase of March amounted to 153,791 pounds. Recent imports 
were in good volume. It is possible that lower prices than 
ibove quoted might be accepted. 


SILVER 


a tendency for the price of silver to strengthen 
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25, 


~~ 


Vol. 


have been going to India during the last six weeks 





and New York furnished most of the supplies 
Indian account. Silver stocks at Shanghai on 
amounted to 137,693,000 ounces, against 123,948 0 


on January 4, 1927. 


on January 4, 1927. 


first four months of 


average of 4,897,250 ounces, compared with a mont 
*s in 1926. 


age of 5,077,000 ounce 
domestic price is 57 « 


Values in platinum 


and there is no indication of an early 


United States production of 
1927 was 19,589,000 ounces, 


As this report is 


ents per ounce. 


PLATINUM 
reveal a weak situation in t 
improveme 


of refined platinum quote $67 to $69 an ounce, and 


with an average | 
arge 
ducers at a time 


quirements. 


market 
lowest 


price reached 


in over five ye 


in 
drift 
several 


Concessions 


downward in 


featured tl 


of 


to uncertainty over the outlook buyers were less it 


trade on a large scale 
as it was, but there 
at lower prices than 


scrap 


market 


yrice for 1925 and 1926 of $111 
sales have been reported for account of Ru 
when 
plying at the present time more than half of the w 
Cost of production in that country is s 
about $40 to $45 per oz., so it could not be surpris 


stocks were ample. Rus 


a lower level. 
-a©rs. 


Present 


OLD METALS 


metals are 
for the metals 


1e secondary grades lately, 


necessary 
new 


. The export demand is not 
still an outlet for foreig: 
formerly. Consumers and 


is 





Indian reserves on April 30 wer 
lent to 358,841,000 ounces, as compared with 355,644,0 


pe 





slightly during the past month, but the fall gain in the ad- play caution, but in some quarters there is a feeling t! 
vance was not maintained. The military situation in the Far for certain grades may be near bottom Large s 
Kast caused an increased demand for account of Chinese aluminum scrap were reported in the Detroit district 
peculators who were heavy buyers recently. In the last half ers were willing to buy recently on the basis of 10 
of May silver sold at 57 cents, which is only 3 cents below for heavy copper, 9c @9%c for light copper, 6%: 
the high reached on the market apart, last February. Dur- heavy brass, 834c @9c for new brass clippings, 5% 
ng the price collapse of the white metal last October value for heavy lead, 3%c @4c for old zinc, and 18! 
slumped to 51 cents an ounce. Heavy shipments of silver aluminum clippings. 
Daily Metal Prices for the Month of May, 1927 
aily Meta rices tor the Vionth o ay, yA 
* - 7 
Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 
ieee : 4 9 ” 11 19 13 
Copper (f. o. b. Ref) lb. Duty Free 
Lal le ered ] 13.12 13.12 13.125 13.125 13.12 13.125 13.12 13.125 ] 
Electrolytic . 12.875 12.87 12.875 12.875 12.875 12.875 12.875 12.875 12.875 12.875 12.8 
Castin 12.80 12.80 2.80 12.80 12.80 12.80 12.8) 12.80 12.8 12.80 1 
Zinc (f. o b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 1% c/ib 
P W ester: 6.1 f 1 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.1 6.125 6 6.07 ¢ 
R Sing 1 6.1 f 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.175 6.1 6.15 ( 
Tin (f. o. b. N. Y.) c/lb. Duty Free 
Straits - 67.00 66.75 67.375 68.50 98.125 68.50 68.00 68.00 67.50 67.375 66 
Fie 99 14.75 64.25 64.50 ( 64.625 64.625 64.375 64.125 63.625 63.125 6 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 24c/lb 6.45 6.45 6.4 { 6.4 6.40 6.49 6.40 6.40 6.375 f 
Aluminum lb. Duty 5ce/lb ( ( r r¢ ¢ 26 6 6 2¢ 
Nickel c/lb. Duty 3c/lb 
Invgot 3 35 35 35 = 35 
~ t q v¢ v¢ Rt 6 6 6 64 36 3 
Flectrolyti ) 39 39 3 39 39 39 39 39 3° 
Antimony (J & Ch) c/lb. Duty 2c/!b 13.0 13.00 12.7 1 75 12.75 12.75 12.375 12.2 12.25 1 
Silver oz. Troy Duty Free 7 56.125 Sé 6 56.125 56.125 56.00 56.125 56.125 ss 
Platinum $ oz. Troy Duty Free . xe 81 8] 8] 77 77 7 
) 24 Ss f *30 High Lo 
Copper (f. o. b. Ref) lb. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) 13.1 13.00 13.00 12.87 12.75 12.75 12.625 12.625 i273 «6 (35.405. 122 
Electrolyt 12.75 12.7 12.625 12.50 12.45 12.375 12.375 12.50 12.875 12 
Casting 12.2 12 12.75 12.625 12.50 12.45 12.375 12.375 12.375 12.80 12 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ilb. Duty 1 %c/lb 
Prime Westertr é 6.05 6.075 6.075 6.025 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.15 f 
Brass Special ».075 6.10 6.10 6.125 6.125 6.075 6.05 6.05 15 6.20 
Tin (f. o. b. N. Y.) c/lb. Duty Free 
Straits ° 67.50 67.25 67.75 67.7 68.0 68.00 67.00 67.00 67.0u 68.50 66. 
Pig 99 63.375 63.25 63.375 63.875 64.25 64.375 63.50 63.50 63.375 65.00 62.87 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ilb. Duty 2'4c/lb 6.25 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.15 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.45 6.05 
Aluminum lb. Duty 5c/Ib 26 ¢ 26 2¢ ? 26 26 6 2% 26 26 
Nickel c/Ib. Duty 3c/Ib 
Ingot 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 3 
Shot 2 + . * . 2 ? 
- . t¢ %6 36 36 36 36 26 34 uy. 36 36 56 
Flectre ti 29 39 29 3 2 39 39 39 . 39 39 39 
Antimony (J & Ch) c/lb. Duty 2c/lb 00 13.25 13.25 13.375 13.25 13.25 13.00 12.875 12.875 13.375 12 
Silver oz. Troy Duty Free 5.875 56.25 56.375 $6.375 56.375 57.00 7.25 56.625 57.00 $7.25 55 
Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free 72 72 7 70 70 69 69 69 9 69 


* Holid 
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NEW METALS 





Lake, 


12.875. Electrolytic, 12.625. Casting, 12.50. Nickel: Ingot, 35. Shot, 36 Elec., 39. Pellets, 40. 
‘rime Western, 6.25. Brass Special, 6.30. Quicksilver: flask, 75 Ibs. $121.00. Bismuth, $2.20 to $2.25 
raits, 68.00. Pig, 99%, 64.00. Cadmium, 60. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Silver, oz., Troy, 57.125 
20. Alumi num, 26. 00. Antimony, 12.50. Gold, oz., Troy, $ 20.67. _ Platinum, oz. _ Troy, $64.00. 




















INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 





OLD METALS 





ngots, Yellow 9%4tol0% 


Buying Prices 


Selling Prices 




















eots, Red ..... 11%tol2 113g¢toll1} Heavy Cut Copper... ..........0... 1234tol3% 
Ingots Se cevccccce BapemcSee «CRRNOETSE «Copper Whee ones ie Sic cewicivecas 12%4tol2% 
\iuminum Alloys . ee ; . 21 to24 9Y%4to 934 Light Copper 1034toll 
Bronze Castings ar . B to40 9 to 9% Heavy Machine ¢ ‘omposition 10 tol0% 
ese Bronze Ingots Mt ts eee 12 tol6 ete 734 TGRWe BEBO in osc cc ccdicwnetecss 834to 9 
se Bronze Forging 32 +040 ee ee ee ee 7YU%to 7% 
ent Come: DUB cic ccvcpssadacwdscks 25 to35 7%to 7% No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings ...... 8i4to 9% 
Metal Shot 28 8Y%to 834 No. 1 Composition Turnings .. 9%tol0% 
Metal Blocks 32 GiG0D Gia. ELC ER 5 iivc ccs vck sins cele Cees 74%4to 7% 
Manganese Bronze Ingots 181%4tol9% ee Ee ra SU%4to 5% 
r Bronze eRe ae 13%tol5 10 toll Scrap Aluminum Turnings....... 13 tol5 
1 Copper, guaranteed 15°% 18 to22 14Y4tol5 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed...... 18 tol9 
1 Copper, guaranteed, 10‘ es 17. to2] 20 to20% Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 22t4to023 
r Tin, perenne 59% . , 75 to&C 38 to40 No; } Pewter ...<.: 42 to44 
Tin, no guaramtee ......-5...-.. 70 to80 12 Old Nickel Amo@et cc iscicccc sce 14 
Copper, 10% oe according to quantity..... 28 to32 18 OOD. PUNE Gh tka Saag seomeee euaik 20 
Wrought Metals and Alloys 
COPPER SHEET BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 
ments (hot rolled) 20%c. to 21Y%c. net base In effect May 24, 1927 


ck pee steak seksi 4iy C. 








To customers who 










































































sterling silver 57% to 59%. 


over ; 


to 22 net base buy 5,000 lbs. or more in one order 
— a Kiitiantor ane gaa - ——— Net base per lb a 
~ BARE COPPER. WIRE High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
— — senna Sheet $0.17 34 $0.19 $0.21! 
15c. net base, in carload lots. Wire Ik1, 1 ¥, 1 
kod 15 2 20 2 
COPPER SEAMLESS TUBING lege | SY 
2444c. net base. Ope eam tubing <4 31 
ENE SEE SS — \nele nd channels. a 2844 34 
SOLDERING COPPERS For less than 5,000 Ibs. add le. per lb. to above prices. 
1 in one wipe = . — BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING © 
200 a 3 O88 OF GET... cesses ‘ err >) ase sanaaidlie a 
oe SS .0—@woOOaeasa=e———  oowououw 22 235 ac. net hes Se, 
“ZINC SHEET we 
met. 15% “Canke pen ib. TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, a) Tobit Bronze Rod ae ieiens aL apg 1934 sc. net hese 
per cent discount ..........+++eseees 9.79 net base Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14'°x48”") 17 net base 
obbers’ price a ee eer ee ee oe eh ee ae ee 10.50 net base M unt: or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 
Casks, jobbers’ price........... 11.00 to 11.25 net base Te ae ee 1834¢. ok: Sis 
— — Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod.... 1534c. net base 
ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one nies 
num sheet, 18 ga., base price.......... 38c. NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 
um coils, 24 ga., base price.......... 34.7¢. 
D okvicekoctmidicasns aedek esas comes 668s ne 40c. Net Base Prices 
= Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Red 
ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 10% Quality veseses 2¥%e. 10% Qualir 285 
_ 5%  “ 7c. 15% * 3234 
Net Base Prices 18% 2234 1R% Le 
Drawn Rods...... 53c. Cold Rolled Sheet...... 60c. sot Soe 
H i ee 45c. Full Finish Sheet....... 52c. MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD 
BLOCK TIN SHEET Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35 Full Finished Sheets (base) 42 
mrenies s : <r: Cold Drawn Rods (base) 43 Cold Rolled Sheets (base) 50 
k Tin Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 
ker, 100 lbs. or more 10%c. over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 Ibs., BRITANNIA METAL SHEET 
er; 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over; less than 25 Ibs., 25c. over. 
: No. 1 Britannia 18” wide or less, No. 26 B. & S. (,auge or 
SILVER SHEET thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, &c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 Ibs. to 
— 500 lIbs.. 10c. over: 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over: 25 to 50 Ibs... 20k 


less than 25 Ibs., 25c. over. Prices f. 0. b. mill 
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ANODES 





1 ‘1 
Ly 3) 
1< 4 
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Diameter 
10-12-14 & 
6-8 & over 


16” 1” to 
16 1 to 


Thickness 


3” 
3 


$3.00/Ib. 
3.10 


6 to 24 Under 4.25 
6 to 24 4 to l 4.00 
6 to 24 Over 3 3.40 
4 up to ¢ % to 3 4.85 
4 up to 6 Over 3 5.25 
Under 4 % to 3 5.45 
Under 4 Over 3 5.85 
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Under 
100 Ibs. 100 to 200 Ibs. 


Over 
200 Ibs. 


$2.75/lb $2.65/lb 
2.85 2.75 
4.00 3.90 
5 3.65 
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Nickel: 90-92° 45 
95-97¢ 47 
Q9Q0% 49, 
Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 ¢ ire quoted It 
to 61% lroy ounce, depending upon 
rc} s¢ 
Full Disc Open buffs, per 100 sections. 
12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached $27.65-28 
14” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached 35.55-35 


12” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 
14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 
12”. 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 


14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 
X4 { nble iched 


14 {) ply SO/S84 I nbleached 


20 pl y ow 


Sewed Pieced Buffs, per lb., bleached 60-75c. 
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n delivery trom New Y« City 
Sulphat (( pera bbl 
| \cetat (Sugar Lead ) 
< (Ox1c¢ ( Litl irge ) 
Mi chloride Corrosive Sublimate 
1 ] Carbponat ar bbls 
( ! ( bbls 
Salts le 300 lb bbls 
Ssaits double 425 lb bbls 
Parathi 
Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity 
Potasl ( austk | lectrolytic Ss 92% broken, drums 
im Dichromate, casks (crystals 
( al te QH-US* 
{ unica 165 lb. case 94-96%; 
Pumice, ground, bbls 
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Sil Chloride, dry 
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\ idle casks 
Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs) 
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